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When violet-buds appear, 

And little leaves are born, 
When, waking, one may hear 
The March wind’s song at morn, 
And blackbird s fluting clear ; 


When lovely lights are poured 
Around each blade and leaf,— 
Each sight and sound and word, 
Upon my ancient grief, 

Falls like a two-edged sword, 


These purple, gold, and blue, 
Sweet children of the spring, 
Are strange to me and you,— 
These happy birds that sing, 
Not those of old we knew. 


Each blossom lifts its head 
With calm unconscious glee ; 
The flowers and birds are dead, 
That knew our history, 

Heard all we did and said. 


M. C. GILLINGTON. 
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NATURE’S Music on a hot December day in 
Adelaide, Australia. A correspondent writes— 
“To-day the crickets, grasshoppers, etc., are 
hard at it with their. arid little scrannel pipes. 
It must be a dry,’ ‘jejune’ lot to be a cricket ! 
They have a conductor, who is very particular 
and successful in managing crescendos and 
diminuendos, he himself being strident and im- 
perious. There are lots of them in the trees 
opposite, so I observe their orchestral ways. 
Ants also‘abound, and I suspect them of fussi- 
ness and a tendency to gossip ; besides a most 
uncharitable readiness to bite: ‘a bitter and 
hasty nation,’ like the Chaldeans.” , 


bh } 
£30,000 ! Mr. Samson Fox has bestowed this 
munificent gift upon the Royal College of 
Music, for the purpose of erecting a new build- 
ing, very much needed, as the present house is 
quite inadequate to the requirements of the 
College. Mr. Fox is a civil engineer, and by 
his invention and manufacture of “corrugated 
flues” for steamship boilers has greatly con- 
tributed to she shortening of voyages to America 
and Australia. Mr. Fox has already designed 
and constructed a house for music, the Leeds 
Colosseum, which holds 6000 people, and has 

admirable acoustic qualities. 


& & & 
IN a letter from Wagner to Liszt, dated 1854, 


he says, “To-day I have been asked by the’ 


Philharmonic Society of London whether I 
should be inclined to conduct their concerts 
next season. I have before everything else 
inquired ; 1, Have they got a second conductor 





for the stupid stuff? 2. Will the orchestra 
have as many rehearsals as I shall find 
necessary? If I could earn a little money 
without disgrace, I should be well enough satis- 
fied. Write to me quickly what you think of 
it.” 

Lisz1’s advice was favourable, and he after- 
wards says, “ The chief thing is to get a firm 
position in London ; and first of all to impress 
upon the public and the orchestra your idea of 
Beethoven, Gliick, etc.” 

hh & 

In English society he does not seem to have 
mixed at all, and almost the‘only English person 
of whom he speaks with gratitude, and even 
affection, is the Queen. “You have heard 


already,” - he writes, “how very charmingly 


Queen Victoria has behaved towards me. She 
visited the seventh concert, together with 
Prince Albert, and, as they wished to hear 
something of mine, I had the ‘Tannhiauser’ 
overture repeated. 

& 

“]T REALLY seem to have pleased the Queen. 
In a conversation I had with her after the first 
part of the concert she behaved so cordially, so 
kindly, that I was really quite touched. These 


‘| two were the first people in England who dared 
“to speak up for me openly and boldly ; and if 


you consider that they had to deal with a 
political outcast accused of high treason, and 
with the police at his heels, you will think me 
justified in being cordially grateful to both of 
them.” , 

& & & 


“IN our country, as in most other civilized 
regions, folly is often rampant. Absurdity, 
exaggeration, the gregariousness of fashion, 


often prevail; but at bottom common sense 


and earnestness are the characteristics of 
English people. And when it is the fashion to 
honour a man like Joachim, true artist, thorough 
musician, simple gentleman, and master of his 
instrument, we may congratulate ourselves that 
we can recognise kingship, that we have eyes to 
see where the “ seal ” is “ set,” “ to give the world 
assurance of a man.” ‘“ We cannot,” observes 
a musical critic, “too fully show appreciation of 
an artist who deserves the name, who follows 
his calling with the reverence that excludes self- 
seeking, and maintains in every way the purity 
and dignity of his art. Joseph Joachim is such 
a man.” 


& & & 


A NEW discovery of enormous importance has 
just been made, the author of which will earn 
the heartfelt thanks of suffering humanity. An 
automatic machine has been invented after the 
pattern of those dispensing cigars or sweets, 
with this difference, that, when started by a 
penny dropped through the slit, the new auto- 
maton will discourse most excellent music for 
periods of five minutes at a stretch. 

& & } 

A WELL-KNOWN singer formerly possessed a 
dog which, every evening, awaited his master’s 
return from the opera. When the singer came 


+ 





home in high spirits, humming a tune, the dog 
would curl himself up in a corner and remain 
quite calm and composed. When, however,-his 
master returned silent and depressed, the dog 
would rush to meet him, barking with delight. 
The reason for this behaviour was not far to 
seek, for on the latter occasions the artiste would 
say, “ Your master has sung like a dog to-night, 
therefore you shall sup like a man.” Where- 
upon the singer was accustomed to set his whole 
,meal before the dog, and content himself with a 
glass of water. - 
& & & 


IT was related of a popular music-master that 
he was able to give a hundred lessons in the 
course of the day. This was explained by his 
habit of saying to the friends whom he met at 
his restaurant, “1’ll see you again in five minutes, 
but I must just run off and give a lesson first ! ” 


ri Oe 


HENRI HERzZ, whose death took place a few 
weeks ago, won his greatest successes in South 
America. The story goes that, at the first con- 
cert after his landing, he appeared before an 
overflowing audience in the conventional tail- 
coat and white choker. He was received in 
dead silence, and play as brilliantly as he might 
only the scantiest applause was met out to 
him. On complaining of his cool reception to 
an American friend, the latter replied, “I ex- 
pected nothing else,” and whispered a few words 


in his ear. 
& & 


Four days later Herz appeared in the same 
concert-room arrayed in a gorgeous fancy uni- 
form, plentifully ornamented with gold lace, a 
-helmet and plume on his head, high boots with 
jingling spurs, and a sabre at his side, which 
clanked at every step he took. From the 
moment of his appearance in this costume the 
audience frantically applauded him, and their 
enthusiasm knew no bounds when he played his 
pieces with his sabre comfortably disposed be- 
tween his legs. Thus attired he made his whole 
tour, creating a furore wherever he went, and 
earning a considerable sum of money into the 


responsible for this little anecdote. 


& & & 


FANCELLI, the celebrated tenor, whose voice 
was so fine that it made up for the lack of every 
other artistic quality, died lately at Florence. 
He was originally a workman in Florence, from 
which lowly station his glorioys voice raised 
him very rapidly, after once it had been dis- 
covered. He first came to London in 1866, but 
his popularity here was not gained until 1871. 
He was a very simple-minded man, with an 
extraordinary memory, and was a great favourite 
in the company with which he played, in spite 
of his extreme awkwardness. When he had 
saved what he considered a@ sufficiency, he re- 
tired from the stage, and lived happily on his 
farm, till his death, at 53 years of age, in January 
of this year. In many of his parts his appear- 
ance was most inappropriate, but in Lohengrin it 





certainly approached the grotesque. 
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Musica? loife in 
loondon. 
HE third ni ae Concert of the 


year had as its principal feature Madame 
Neruda’s deliciously crisp and brilliant 


Magazine of Mudic. 


performance of Vitali’s Chaconne in’ 


( minor, in which she was sympathetically 
accompanied by Mdlle. Olga Neruda, The 
concert opened with one of Haydn’s most 
genial Quartettes, in which the adagio is as 
song-like as one of Mendelssohn's most flow- 
ing Lieder. To watch the players in these 
quartettes shows them to have at least as much 
pleasure in performing as we in_ listening. 


Indeed, they are listening, and we through | 


them, to the inspiration of genius. 


interesting quartette by Brahms, but were dis- 
appointed, on account of an accident by which 
Madame Neruda had slightly injured one of the 
fingers of her right hand. The quartette party 
gave Haydn's in E flat, Op. 71, No. 3, instead, 
in which occurs a slow movement, beautiful 
in itself, and most sympathetically rendered. 
Madame Frickenhaus played a very difficult 
sonata of Schumann’s with her usual refinement 
and skill; and Keethoven’s Grand Septet was 
repeated. Miss Elvira Gambogi gained very 
hearty applause and an encore, by her rendering 
of Handel's “Li t’amo,” and a song, “ Chanson 
de Florian,” by Godard. 

On Monday the 12th ult., the approaches to 
the hall presented signs of increased interest. 
Almost for the first time this season, the 
orchestra was well packed, and the balcony 
full. About half an hour before the commence- 
ment of the concert, the electric lights went out, 
amid a general sensation, something like sup- 
pressed applause ; the gas branches were lit, 
and the dimness of the hall augured ill for the 
success of the evening. However, before the 
artistes left the ante-room, the electric spark 
had rekindled ‘the little lamps which hang like 
fire flies in mid-air; the stalls rapidly filled, 
and the musicians appeared. 

A hearty and prolonged welcome greeted the 
great violinist. The first work was Mendels- 
sohn's marvellously beautiful Octet in E flat, 
which it seems impossible he can have written 
in his seventeenth year. There is nothing of 
youth in it, but its fire and beauty ; 
sign of immaturity in this work, so justly a 
favourite at the Popular Concerts. Dr. Joachim 
was in splendid tone, and we never heard him 
with greater pleasure. The variety in the allegro 
is so enchanting, that it has all the charm 
and surprise of novelty. ‘The episode, where 


ae Fe SBE Mm NNeTY 


ws , ‘ 


‘the horns of Elfland faintly blowing,’ and call 
up Billy Bottom when the sustained bass notes 
enter with the delicate semiquavers dancing 
above them. The whole piece is as exquisite in 
structure as a spider’s web, and as suggestive 
as a fairy ring on the grass of some woodland 
glade.” 

The finale was brilliantly played. After the 
first movement there was such an influx of 
stall holders that the musicians had to wait, and 


_ the orchestra uttered a low but decided AZss. 


So much for the half-hour’s grace, which incon- 
veniences many, and is unproductive of good. 

- Mrs. Henschel, who sang two of Schubert's 
songs in the first instance, and one of her hus- 


| band’s in the second, was very well received. 


The accompaniments were played with true 
musicianly delicacy by.Mr. Henschel. Mr. Max 


Pauer gave Schumann’s Toccata in C major with | 


masterly ease and remarkably fine phrasing, 
without which the composition would have been 


_ wonderful, but unintelligible in parts. 
On the 6th ult., we were to have had an! 


* * 


THE special feature of the concert on the 18th 


ult. was the splendid playing of Dr. Joachim in | 


Bach’s Chaconne in D minor,—‘“ A Chaconne,’ 
as the programme observes, “of grave and 
stately character, made up of variations con- 
structed upon a short phrase, generally of four 
bars, which serves as a ground bass, and is con- 
tinually repeated.” Enlarging upon the merits 
of this work, Bach’s biographer, Spitta, has a 
passage which may be open to the reproach 
of “fine writing,” but, nevertheless, is worth 
reading :— 


The hearer must regard this Chaconne as some 
phenomenon of the elements, which transports and 
enraptures him with its indescribable majesty, and at 
the same time bewilders and confuses him. The 
overpowering wealth of forms proceeding from a few 
and scarcely noticeable sources, displays not only the 
most perfect knowledge of the ¢echnigue of the violin, 
but also the most absolute mastery over an imagination 
the like of which no composer was ever endowed 
with. Consider that all this was written for a single 
violin! And what scenes this small instrument opens 
to cur view! From the grave majesty of the opening, 
through the anxious restlessness of the second theme 
to the demi-semiquavers which rush up and down like 
very demons, and which are veiled by the weird form 


| of their subject,—from those tremulous arpeggios 


| sets in the peaceful valley. 


that hang almost motionless, like veiling clouds 
above a gloomy ravine, till a strong wind drives and 
rolls them together, and scourges them down among 
the tree-tops, which groan and toss as they whirl 
their leaves into the air,—to the devotional beauty of 
the movement in D major, where the evening sun 
The spirit of the master 
urges the instrument to incredible utterance ; at the 


| end of the major section it sounds like an organ, and 


not a) 


sometimes a whole band of violins seem to be playing. 
This Chaconne is a triumph of spirit over matter, 
such as even he never repeated in a more brilliant 
manner. 


Pianoforte accompaniments to this work 


were written both by Mendelssohn and Schu- | 


| mann, but Dr. Joachim played it as a solo. 


the three crotchets appear in each bar for about | 
fourteen bars, with sustained semibreves and | 
minims in the last six or seven, was most ex- | 


quisitely phrased, and the whole movement 


splendidly performed. As to the scherzo, we | 


cannot do better than give an extract from 
the programme which describes it : 
Scherzo, Allegro leggierissimo—G minor, 2-4. 
** Floating cloud and trailing mist 
Brightening o’er us hover ; 
Airs stir the brake, the rushes shake— 
And all their pomp is over.” 


“If amateurs did not know that this wondey- 
fully beautiful and fascinating movement be- 
longs te the same period as the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ overture, they would assume it. 
Indeed, we cannot well refrain from thoughts 
of Titania, Puck, and the fairy crew of the 
Athenian wood as the music goes on. We hear 


* * * 


THE Saturday concerts have been resumed at 
the Crystal Palace, the first works performed 


being Wagner’s Faust overture ; Berlioz’ arrange- | 


ment of Weber’s “Invitation A la Valse;” 
Mozart’s Symphony in E flat; and Dvordk’s 
concerto for violin and orchestra (the first time 
of its being heard at these concerts). Mr. 


Banks took the place of Mr. Sims Reeves, who | 


was suffering from hoarseness. 
violinist was Mr. Franz Ondrick. 
At the second concert on the 18th ult., two 
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talent. The work of Mr. Hamish MacCunn, 
, merits more positive praise. “Lord Ullin’s 
| Daughter” is very dramatic in form, easy and 
| pleasant to sing, picturesque, strong, and full of 
| national characteristics. 
* eK 
The Tenth Symphony Concert was one of 
varied interest, no symphony being in the 
| programme. An overture by Dr. Bridge, in 
MS., “ Morte d’Arthur,” and a song of Beet- 
hoven’s, were new to a London audience. ‘The 
overture was well in keeping with the sad and 
mystic poem which it illustrates, and requires a 
second hearing to estimate’ properly. It was 
followed by Mozart's bright Serenade in D, 
| wherein Madame Neruda was delightful and 
exhilarating as usual; and in Vieuxtemp’s 
| Concerto in F, nothing could exceed her skill. 
At the next concert on the 2nd ult., the first 
work was a weird and tragical composition by 
| Schumann—the overture to Byron’s “ Manfred.” 
| There is weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
| teeth in this music, but it is deeply interesting, 
Then Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in G was 
magnificently played by Miss Fanny Davies 
and the orchestra. The delicate beauty and 
| power of this work were fully rendered by 
Madame Schumann’s brilliant’ pupil. Mozcart’s 
delightful Symphony in G minor followed, 
After which Mr. Santley appeared, and was as 
usual heartily applauded before he sang a note. 
All his vocal power was needed in the amazing 
_scene from Mr. George Marshall Hall’s new 
opera of “Harold,” as yet unheard. It was 
| followed by Wagner’s well-known overture to 
“The Meistersingers of Nuremburg.” On 
Tuesday, 7th ult., the music was all Wagner’s 
(in memory of the anniversary of his death) with 
one exception, namely, Beethoven’s noble Eroica 
| Symphony. On the r5th ult. the hall was 
well filled, probably owing to the presence 
of Dr. Joachim, who, whatever he plays, is 
an unfailing attraction; and partly to the 
' new concerto for violin and violoncello with 
orchestra, written by Brahms, and most carefully 
| studied by the orchestra under Mr. Henschel’s 
direction, although still in MS. The perform- 
ance was very spirited; the second movement 
beautiful. It was preceded by the overture 
to Mendelssohn’s St. Paul,, and followed by 
Haydn’s genial Symphony in C. Dr. Joachim 
_played three solos by Schumann; a more 
beautiful rendering by the great violinist, or 
| exquisitely sympathetic accompanying by Mr. 
| Henschel, it would be impossible to imagine. 
| The concert ended with a tremendous “ Hoch- 
| zeitszug” from “Feramorz” by Rubinstein. 
_“We don’t call this music,” said long-haired, 
zesthetic-looking young artist who haunts these 
concerts. 


* *k * 

Miss FANNY DAVIES is one of whose 
_ playing one can hardly have too much, Last 
year her playing was fine, now it ‘is masterly ; 
| she seems to have cast aside some intangible 
_trammels, and there is a freedom and power 
in her performance, which, added to her well- 
recognised conscientiousness, makes her second 
_ only to Madame Schumann. At her recital at 
Princes’ Hall on the tst ult. she gave Beethoven’s 
Waldstein Sonata; Brahms’ Rhapsody in G 
minor; No. 1, Book 5 of Mendelssohn’s Lieder; 
Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques ;” lastly, 


The solo | a Staccato study by Rubinstein, a piece full of 


| difficulties, surmounted with apparent facility 
by the brilliant young pianiste. The recital was 


new works by young composers excited much | diversified by songs from Miss Hedwig Sicca, 
interest. “The Legend of the Sleeping Beauty,” | an excellent vocalist. 


as told by Tennyson, has received its musical | 
setting from Mr. Charlton Speer, who calls his | 
cantata ‘‘ The Day Dream.” It gained the gold | 
medal offered last year by the Philharmonic | 
Society of Bath, and has much evidence of | 


* * * 

AT the Albert Hall, on the 4th ult., Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” drew a vast audience together 
about 12,000; and what better half - holiday 
could that mass of our population have enjoyed ? 
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The glorious music’ was: rendered by Mr. 
Henschel and: Mr. Lloyd, Madame Nordica 
and Mrs. Belle Cole, and: Mr, Barnby’s choir. 
Madame de Pachmann’ gave a Very -successful 
Recital at Princes’ Halon the 8th ult. ‘The 
Ballad Concerts keep “up: their well-merited 
success. It is to be hoped: that drawing- 
room music will improve in proportion to. these 
concerts, and that the ‘teally good” songs given 
by Mr. Boosey may for éver quench the rubbi sh 
so often heard in private.” © 


Georg dHendcRef. 
By CARL BERNHARD. 
(Concluded.) 
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S a matter of course, Henschel received 
numerous engagements for “at homes,” 
and on one of these occasions was the 
hero of the following tragi-comical 

incident. 

He was engaged to-appear at a musical party 
given by the Viscountess of H——. On begin- 
ning to sing, he found that the guests preferred 
continuing their conversation to listening to 
the music. He left off singing, whereupon the 
conversation suddenly ceased, but only to break. 
outagain with greater animation when Henschel 
went on with his song. This was repeated 
three times, till at length he finished abruptly, 
and hurriedly left both the room and the house. 


Chappeli, through whom the engagement had 
been made, complaining that he had sent her a: 
very ill-behaved man. As she did not consider 
that Mr. Henschel had carried out more than 
half of his engagement, she enclosed only half 
the fee agreed upon. Henschel asked per- 
mission to answer the Viscountess’ letter him- 


could not possibly think of accepting any fee 
for the unsuccessful attempt he had made to 
interrupt the conversation.” 

Henschel’s home was nominally in Berlin, but 
finding that in 1877 he had only spent twenty- 
nine days there, he determined to put an end 
to so unsettled a state of things, and to take 
up his abode in the place where he had spent 
most of his time during the year. This proved 
to be London, and by 1878 we find him’ com- 
fortably installed there. 

A busy time was now in store for him. 
First in importance came a concert at which 
Henschel made his début as a conductor before 
the London public. This concert took place 
December 2, 1879, and was given for the benefit 
of the Victoria Hospital for Children at Chelsea. 
Henschel set himself no light task when he 
chose Brahms’ “ Triumphlied ” as the principal 
item of his programme. That the success was 
undeniable may be gathered from the following 
paragraph, which appeared in the Zmes on 
December 3rd :— 

Written in eight parts, it may be briefly stated 
that more admirable ‘‘ real” part-writing has not been 
witnessed since the days of Handel. Truly Handelian 
in spirit is the very first ‘* Hallelujah Chorus,” in 
which the utterances of the individual parts alternate 
with the massive chords of the two choirs. For the 
performance, conducted by Mr. Henschel, we have 
nothing but praise, 

Shall another hearing of Brahms’ grand work 
be denied to us? e 

At the same concert Henschel brought out 
an effective composition of his own, a setting of 
the 130th Psalm, for solos’and chorus. Mr. 
Barnby rendered him the most substantial aid 
on this occasion by placing three hundred of his 





best chorus-singers at his disposal. 
In the same year Henschel was made a | 


member of the Philharmonic ‘Society ; further- 
more, it occurred to him about this time 
that it is not good for man to live alone, and 
he became engagéd to Miss Lillian Bailey, an 
American lady, who had already acquired some 
reputation as a singer, and’ to whom Henschel 
had been giving special instruction: in oratorio- 
singing. © 1G See Rie Wart [ 

In 1880. Henschel paid-a visit to America, 
but only; made a short ‘stay,’ returning’ to 
England in time to sing at’the Leeds Musical 
Festival. Scarcely was this‘over when he sailed 
for America again, for an offer had ‘been made 
him of a:kind’ that he might have waited: long 
enough for in England or elsewhere. He had 
always felt that he ‘had within him capabilities 
for becoming something more than a mere singer. 
During his stay in Boston he had been asked 
to organize the Boston Symphony Concerts, 
and be their musical director and conductor, a 
position which he joyfully accepted. 

In 1881 Henschel married, and during thé 
next three years remained at his post in Boston. 
In 1884 his contract with Higginson, the pro- 
moter of these concerts, came to an end, and 
the question arose whether he ought to pledge 
himself for a further term of five years. But his 
restless longing after a wider sphere of action 
gained the mastery over him once more. 
Henschel took his final. departure from Boston, 
to the great regret of all music lovers of that 
city ; for the musical life of Boston gained con- 
siderably during his three years’ work there. 

Henschel, after spending the winter of 1884-85 
in giving, with his wife, some seventy recitals in 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, etc., 
returned to London, where he soon was appointed 
Professor of Singing .at the Royal College of 
Music, in the place of Jenny Lind. This posi- 
tion, however, we regret to hear, Mr. Henschel 
has just now resigned, his time being taken up 
too much with other professional - duties ; be- 
sides, his services as a singer are frequently 
required in London as well as in the provinces. 

His private teaching in his charming little 
home on Campden Hill is confined to those 
mornings only which are not occupied by 
orchestral rehearsals. 

Of ‘his many pupils some are before the 
public, foremost amongst them Mrs. Henschel. 

During his former stay in London, Henschel 
had become sufficiently well acquainted with 
the state of affairs there to be perfectly conscious 
of the fact that, in proposing to start a new 
musical enterprise, he had set himself a Hercu- 
lean task. ‘Full of enthusiasm, activity, and 
capability, he applied to his large circle of 
friends and patrons to assist him in starting a 
series of orchestral concerts, by guaranteeing a 
certain sum for the first two years. His friends, 
convinced of his capacity for conducting such 
an enterprise, did not hesitate to grant him their 
support, more especially as the want of high- 
class orchestral concerts during the winter 
months had long been felt. 

A task of gigantic proportions now stood 
before Henschel, for he was backed by no 
working committee, and, consequently, all the 
work rested on his shoulders alone. The 
contradictions and vexations which ate the 
invariable accompaniments of such an under- 
taking, had to be dealt with by him- directly, 
and, furthermore, he alone was responsible for 
the success of the enterprise. The first season 
came toanend. The artistic success had been 
undeniable ; the money loss, on the other hand, 
was somewhat serious. However, the guarantee 
was made good ungrudgingly, with hopes for 
better times. t 9% 

It was said in some quarters that the pecu- 
niary success might. have been assured, if 
Henschel’s concerts had not been of too. one- 





sided a character... This was but.one of the. five 
thousand reasons given for the failure, ~ Some 
complained that too many new works were 
produced, while others were of opinion that 
new works were just what the public desired, 
but that a mistake had been made in bringing 
forward waknown composers. To prove that 


| Henschel was guiltless of the latter count, it is 


only necéssary to point out that new works 
were performed by Corder, Parry, Villiers Stan- 
ford, Mackenzie, Cowen, etc. 

The solution of the mystery is. not far to 
seek. So long as it is not the fashion in the 
great world to attend the London Symphony 
Concerts, so long will they have a difficulty in 
maintaining their footing, and, at the best, can 
do no more than pay their expenses. Again, 
if a taking title could be hit upon for them, 
similar to that of the “Monday Pops,” they 
might have a much better chance of success! 

We now find ourselves in the middle of the 
second series. of concerts, and while the pecu- 
niary success is hardly better than before, the 
attistic success is proportionably higher. At 
the beginning of this article we commented 


‘on the remarkable advance which music. has 


lately made in this country. _We are, how- 
ever, still in our childhood here, and the child 
must be rightly treated if it is to grow to 
maturity. There are many methods of educa- 
tion. Some overwhelm the child with re- 
proaches, but achieve no improvement ; while 
others attempt to drive it in the desired 
direction by the force-of argument, and find 
no willing ear. How would it be if, for once, 
they tried kindness and fostering care? 

Progress is more clearly perceptible in a child 
than in persons of more, mature years. The 
whole musical world is conscious of the struggle 
that England is making to raise herself, music- 
ally, to the level of other nations. Every 
musical event that takes place in this country, 
whether it be a new work or :a new enterprise. 
is closely watched and critically examined. 
Can the idea that any real progress is being 
made find credence, however, when such an 
enterprise as that started by Henschel in 
London is allowed to fall to the ground ? 

Every continental town with a population of 
over fifty thousand possesses its permanent 
orchestra; and can it be possible that London is 
not in a position to maintain a similar institu- 
tion? Few continental orchestras are equal to 
that which London is now offered by Henschel, 
and still fewer can surpass it. And yet a great 
pecuniary loss lies before its promoters, even 
should the later concerts prove more successful 
than the earlier ones. Nevertheless Henschel 
is not disheartened. On the contPary, he has 
determined to continue the concerts next year, 
even should it be at his own risk, as the gua- 
rantee comes to an end with the present series. 
If it were not that he was fully convinced that 
the concerts will, in the end, make good their 
footing,—an opinion in which Henschel does 
not stand alone,—it would seem mere folly for 
any man voluntarily to take upon himself such a 
burden. It will be nothing less than a national 
disgrace if he is compelled to sacrifice the best 
years of his life, as well as a large sum of money, 
before these concerts—the only orchestral con- 
certs in London proper during the winter-season 
—will be looked upon as an established fact. 

It is to be hoped that the present generation 
will not be slow to recognise the responsibility 
that rests upon them,-and earn the gratitude of 
all music lovers, and preserve the good name of 
a musical nation, by giving the London Sym- 
phony Concerts that support which will make 
them a permanent institutior,—an institution to 
which they may point with pride as their own 
creation, in:co-operation with es | Hensche!, 
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she has a letter.and photo of Joachim given by | Piccadilly..Place. He does not seem to take 
ORe eront ow of himself. Popular King! advantage of his early arrival to get as far up 
Interleaving the concert programmes with | the stairs as possible. Later he is joined by , 

advertisements next discussed. “It is shame- | lady, and the cause of the delay beco; 

; tRe OrcResfra. ful, unjustifiable! Cherry blossom mixed with | apparent. “Are we. very near the top?” she 
f Sonata! Orchestra people should tear them | inquires. “Oh yes,” she continues, looking up 
; anteater out with one accord, and fling them on to the | at the first landing. “ There it is.” 
platform.” Dramatic situation! Dire discom- A grey-haired man with a d/asé look, and cop. 
T was striking five one damp afternoon last | fiture of Mr, Chappell ! stantly pulling his moustache, is resting againg 
month as we turned up Piccadilly Place, Masculine opinion enunciated by a voice from | the bannister near the first landing. “Quite 
f the paved court by the side of St. James’s | below on wives doing their own washing. | full below there,” he remarks; “ the advantage of 
/ Hall. There was to be a concert in the | Hotel landlady quoted “known to have washed | coming early is that you get.shelter : you're no 

Hall at half-past eight,—one of the “Monday | for all her visitors.” A lull succeeds this | left out in the cold.”. A neighbouring chime 
Pops.” We were desirous of getting seats in the | climax. Von Biilow next criticised. “His | tolls out the hour’ of seven. Another half-hour 
front row of the orchestra, and we were informed | playing is incorrect, he takes liberties with the | to wait before we get inside the hall. “ty, 
that if we were to obtain one of those coveted | notes.” The Germans are commented ypon | wretchedly hot,” says a bright young girl. She 
chairs we must be at the Hall by five o'clock. | with John Bull’s usual freedom. Mr. N——j| has brought music with’ her to follow the 
The words “orchestra door” in black letters | mimics their speech. “Hope you are petter, | players. “If you sit down on the stairs, it will 
ona dingy glass sign projecting from the side | Mr. Bryce.” “Never mind that,” responds | not be so hot,” advises her protector; “the 
of the Hall pointed out the entrance. One of | Pryce, “potatoes are cooked nowhere so well | lower you get your head the less you feel the 
the narrow doors was open, revealing a stone | as in Germany.” Contrary opinions expressed. | heat.” “Lean against the wall,” says thegrey. 
staircase ascending above and descending below. | “You don’t know when you are eating roast | haired man, “it makes all the difference, a little 
In one corner of the stair were stacked some | beef or roast horse,” says Mr. N——. “No | support.” Turning to his neighbour, a big 
rifles, which called to our mind the guard at Her | shilling pops in Germany, 2s. 6d. is the | brown-bearded man in a velvet coat, “There 
Majesty’s ; but these “Belong to Sergeant | cheapest price for any concert,” says Mrs, | will be a tremendous push when they open the: 
Sim's Juvenile Zouave Troupe,” said a highly--; W——. A German lady, knitting below, is | doors; push backwards, that’s the best way. 
rouged lad in zouave uniform, who just then | much entertained at this libel on her country. Fearful ventilation! but they daren’t open the 
appeared from below stairs, “There are nine | Meanwhile the staircase has filled up. A | window, or else there would be a draught come 
in our company,” he continued, with an eye to | pale, studious youth was one of the early | up this stair fit to blow your head off.” 
tips, “ We're now performing in Jack in the Bean | arrivals. He leans against the wall, speaks| The tide of conversation murmurs around; 
Stalk. We get five shillings a week and every- | not, but grins from time to time.. He was | all are getting impatient and tired. “It’s a 
thing found ; that’s shilling a week to spend, and | followed by two young men, ardent Bezique | long way up, two flights of stairs above us,” says 
four shillings to put inthe bank. Mr. Sim says | players. Next a party of determined knitters, | a newcomer from below, dolefully. “It will 
it will do us good. I've got forty-two shillings | one of whom inquires what time the doors open, | take quite an hour to recover after we get in,’ 
in the bank.” and when told “7.30” groans lugubriously. | says the girl ; “ but I like Mendelssohn’s' Octet 
During this conversation at the foot of the | Then a city clerk with two girl friends, armed | better than anything else ; it’s worth while to 
stairs the other members of the troupe have | with 77%¢-Bits, Moonshine, and Pall Mail, for | come for that alone, Is.it almost the half-hour?” 
gathered round. Noconcert-goers appearing, we | passing away the time. One of the most | “Four minutes more,” says her friend. “Count 
think there must be some exaggeration in the | assertive of the little crowd is a chatty “com- | two hundred and forty slowly—no, presto, then 
stories we had heard of the early arrival of the | mercial.” it will be time.” 
“front row.” Weadd to the small Zouave’s store, | ‘Not so many here to-night,” is his first “Special paper !” cries a boy outside. 
and as they march off to Covent Garden Theatre | remark. “1 was here a fortnight ago, and the “ Big sale if they could get those papers, up 
we proceed up the stairs. As we open the doors | whole of Piccadilly Place was packed by 6.30. | here,” says the d/aséman. A door opens in the 
leading to the second flight we hear voices, | Sims Reeves was here, not but what I think | distance, it is a false alarm, but the press of 
4 Only five enthusiastic habitués have arrived | Edward Lloyd is better than he now, Sims | people force open the landing doors, which is 
; before us. On the top stair sits a widow lady, | draws for what he has been. Thirty years ago | followed by a rush of fresh air. “I can stand | 
Mrs. W——, with an elderly friend ; on the next | he was, I reckon, a better singer than Lloyd is | it five minutes more now,” remarks the girl. 
stair a pretty-looking girl is apparently reading, | to-day.” ‘“ Reeves often disappoints when he’s | The grey-haired man on the landing growls, as 
but really listening to the conversation of a fine | advertised to appear,” says one, who up to now | he feels the keen draught coming up the well, 
looking, grey-haired gentleman, Mr. N——, who | has been reading Wanderings on Wheel and | “It’s just as bad the other way now.” In front 
is chatting vigorously with a young friend, Mr. | on Foot. “There’s one thing,” pursues his | of the two men is a frail-looking lady, dressed in 

P——, on the charms of Switzerland. For a| champion, “you never hear of Reeves dis- | black. Shehas been obliged to sit down on the 
moment silence falls on the group as they regard | appointing in one place and turning up to sing | stairs. “Do you mind putting your arm out 
' us new-comers, They have the air of proprietors | at another, although a cold sometimes com- | with me when the rush comes?” says the grey: — 
of the place, and take our measure accordingly. | pels him to disappoint. I was in Exeter last | haired man to the bearded. “I want this lady 
; | In the conversation that follows, criticisms on | week. He was to have sung there. I saw him | to get upall right. I was at the Albert Hall last 
the great players, Joachim, Neruda, Rubinstein, | in the town, but he could not sing at the con- | week, and three old ladies were thrown down.” 
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are freely and dogmatically uttered. Mrs. W—— | cert. I suppose the cold weather must have | At this moment the welcome chime of the 

. | thinks “your true musician is always excitable | touched him up.” half-hour is heard, keys rattle, a curtain is 
: a or irritable.” “No, very calm,” says Mr. N——, | Leaving our point of vantage, we go down- | pulled back, the barrier falls, and the door- 
| “but I think their gifts make them sensitive. 1 | stairs to the landing. The swing-door at the | keeper of the house of music witnessed a frantic 
shall not forget being close to Joachim one | top of the first flight of stairs is pushed violently | rush down the orchestra for favourite or advan- 


evening outside the Hall. He had just alighted | open, and we narrowly escape annihilation, as a | tageous seats. In two minutes the best seats in 
from a cab, and was in a great rage, complain- | red-faced dame comes panting in. “1 suppose | the house for seeing and hearing those skilfol 
ing bitterly in broken English of overcharge! | this is right. Is the orchestra quite full?” Up | fingers, and watching the intent faces of the 
No, musicians are not always angelic !” the staircase, through the open door, comes | great artistes are taken. A comic incident occurs 
“I remember seeing Norman Neruda in a | wafted a snatch of conversation. ‘A fellow | in that wild rush—a chair is upset ; its legs are 
passion upon one occasion on the platform. I | leads a dog’s life if he only gets two pound | in the air, human legs and arms follow suit. 
suppose something must have gone wrong with | a-week in America.” A rush of about twenty | The bright young girl secures the chair in the 
the music,” continues Mrs. W——. “TI think | people fills up the landing, several remain on the | front row, over the ante-room steps, near the 
Neruda has an exquisite face, the most beauti- | other side of the swing-doors. “How ‘igh can | happy possessor of the bit of violin string. Mr. 
ful 1 have ever seen.” “ Nice figure,” says her | we get up?” says one, who brings tickets for a | N—— takes the opposite end of the semicircle. 
friend, “ but face—it should be hidden.” party of six. \“ Couldn’t we carry those doors by | Others make for the centre front row, where we 
Mrs. W—— utters an exclamation of disgust | storm?” “No, I am afraid not,” replies a tall | find ourselves. 
: at her friend’s remark. Conversation turns on | man near the door; “they are manned, or,| This last hour passes away quickly enough. 
| @ Joachim. The enthusiastic lady has a piece of | rather, I should say ‘ womaned,’ inside. There | ‘I have never been so near the platform before,” 
f one of his violin strings, picked up at one of the | are over a hundred chairs in the orchestra,” he | remarks my neighbour, the reader of Wander- 
if * concerts, set in a diamond locket. Mrs. W—— | continues to his next neighbour; “but the,| wgs on Wheel and Foot. Presently there is 4 
i gives this information in a declamatory, not to | twenty-five first row ones are to the enthusiasts | slight altercation behind. Turning round we se 
say oratorical and triumphant voice, received | here what the black stone of Mecca is to the | a fine-looking old gentleman, with Zhe Century 
by the gentlemen with good-humoured, amused | followers of the Prophet!” Below a gentleman | magazine in his hand, trying to get into a vacant 
sympathy. Drawn out, she goes on to say that | is patiently waiting by the door that leads into | chair in the third row. “The first comer s 
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have it,” says the old gentleman. “What,” 

replies the defender of the chair ; “ because a 
gentleman leaves for a moment, you would take 
his seat!” “ Yes,”continues he of Zhe Century 
intemperately. ‘No one taking a seat should 
go out before the concert commences on pain of 
forfeiting his seat.”- “No gentleman would say 
that,” returns the one in front, © The ‘old 
enthusiast looks as if he would take forcible 
possession of the chair. At-this: juncture the 
former occupant returns. 
your seat, and I’ve been defending it.”” “Oh, he 
is welcome to it if he wants it,”. says the new- 
comer cheerfully. “1 know this gentleman very 
well,” he explains to his champion. 

a Programme-book of the concert,” echoes 
through the hall, and we buy a copy. The 
orchestra occupants, who have been long wait- 
ing, now produce bags, and proceed to refresh 
themselves with sandwiches, dried fruits, choco- 
lates, etc. The knitters are all together near 
the second row ; they are strong in jewelry, five 
or six rings glitter on each hand. With their 
incessant talking, knitting, and needle-clicking, 
they put one in mind of the ladies who took 
prominent seats during the first French Revolu- 
tion to see the guillotine at work. Mr. N—— 
is evidently very well known, and after looking 
round he pays visits to his yarious friends in the 
orchestra.—(N.B, No one tung? to take his seat.) 
“ How do you like the of time from eight 
to half-past ?” he i inquires ¢ a friend. ‘ “Oh, not 
at all; the people in the stalls come just as late 
as before. » Yes, you see them troop in at a 
quarter to nine, and disturb people by going at 
a quarter to ten. © 1 can’t understand why such 
people come. Oh, I suppose it’s the thing to 
come with a certain set. * Well,” says Mr. 
N—, “it’s a nuisance. The concerts are 
sometimes over as late as half-past ten, I gener- 
ally have a rush to catch my'train, and my wife 
looks rather black when I come in at eleven 
fifteen. The ladies are yet more vigorous in 
their denunciation of the change.” “It’s all to 
please those)‘ bloated aristocrats’ in the stalls, 
who don’t like their dinner hour interfered with,” 
says an excited, red-faced lady. ‘I am surprised 
Mr. Chappell gives in to them.” - From her con- 
versation it appears she has sometime had 
some correspondence and an interview with 
Mr. Chappell, who accepted some of her verses, 
which has greatly exalted her, and she evidently 
thinks her remarks should have some weight. 
Another of her opinions is that Madame Schu- 
mann is so very graceful in all her ways, that she 
wonders her pupil, Fanny Davis, is not more 
like unto her : 
she exclaims. 

At eight o’clock the first stall arrives ; there 
is a certain charm in watching the empty green 
sofas fill with life and colour. We admire, but 
do not envy. Only a few of the very best stalls 
could tempt us from our seat in the front row. 
It repays for all our weary waiting, and even 
for the last exciting struggle. 

The Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts 
have long been. recognised as prominent 
features of a London winter season. When 
the little band of distinguished players emerge 
from the ante-room upon the platform at St. 
James’s Hall, we believe they are well aware 
that the cordial welcome which. bursts from the 
crowded orchestra is that of true musical 
enthusiasts; but perhaps. they do not realize 
the experience. by. which that sincerity is 
proved. The. stalls have been occupied for 


about five minutes, the: balcony for less than 
an hour; but in the stairs leading to the 
orchestra, ladies and gentleman young and/old, 
amateurs, disciples, and devotees wait for hours, 
and as we have. shown anecdotes circulate, 
comparisons are instituted and emphatically 


“He's trying to take | 





it is his wish and intent. to express the spirit of 


“Look at her dreadfyl fringe !” + 


| that longing for pleasin: 





inintained, the topics of the day discussed, | 
acquaintances made, and colds caught. : " 
And’ now. Joachim’s well-known fiourish is | 
heard, lie comes, monarch of all he surveys, 
closely followed by: the sympathetic Ries, the 
ardent Hollander, and the unrivalled Piatti. | 
What a delight to watch their absorbed faces | 

and hear their perfect harmony! © We'study and | 
love them all, and thank Mr. Chappell for the | 
Panage: of shilling seats in ‘the orchestra. 
Two OF THE FRONT Row. 


# amiahi Mac@ “ste 


» COTLAND’S sons have a deep. love of 
: the land of “mountain and flood ;” 








the: ‘poetry of nature touches a quickly 
~~» responsive chord within them, and the 
his story of their native land fascinates, their 
imagination. Their writers and poets have de- 
picted Scottish character, and- enshrined in 
prose and verse stories of the hardihood of their 
fathers, and the romantic legends of their past ; 
while artists like Graham and Faed have made 
familiar to us its homes and scenery. Sc 
music has won a place for itself in the world, 
but no Scotch Musician has yet fully expressed 
the r romantic feeling of his country ; their Scott ; 
of music ae yet to arise, 
_ ‘The. young composer Hamish MacCunn has'| 
struck out this path for himself, A 





the legends, romantic feelings, and folk-lore of 
his country in music. 

“There is ‘a distinct individuality and origin- 
ality in his works, which have already. gained 
them a hearing. Manns at the Crystal Palace, 
and Henschel at the London Symphony Con- 
certs, have made his name known to the fre- ' 
quenters of the concert-room. It was through 
Manns that MacCunn’s compositions were first 
brought before the London musical world ; and 
the following expression of opinion, which is 
taken from a letter written by him, is therefore 
of interest. He says :— 


“T have diip o finished my pry of your bal- 
lad, ‘ The Ship o’ the Fiend,’ and I am glad to 
say that ithas Impressed me with the evidence of 
a musical power which seems to make compos- 
ing co i agp ie easy for you, at least the 
a He Slowing progress of the music seems 
nowhere to indicate hesitation or trouble ; and 
yet it is music which. stands on its own "legs, 
and seems almost entirely free of visible traces 
of imitation or even uaconsctous reproduction. 
With such gifts from nature you cannot fail to 
gain a prominent position amongst living com- 
posers, provided always, as the lawyers have it, 
that you remain honest towards these gifts; and 
cultivate them by careful self-criticism, without 
everybody which has 
po ts with the development of a good deal 
pol gor ere musical talent in Great Britain, 
of which Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, and Schumann felt nothing, and Mendels- 
sohn but very little.” 





be complete ;—no trumpets or cymbals. 
fore did not wish it performed.” “In speaking 
of the College,” he said, “I wish to record how 
much I valued Dr. Parry’s help. 
his house every week for a twenty minutes’ lesson. 


sent to our readers is chen from a painting 
by John Pettie, the well-known academician. 
‘MacCumn has ‘considerable strength and ver- 
satility of mind and a vivid imagination, 


' which ‘can easily create a world to revel in. 


Beauty wherever he sees it, in nature, art, or 
skill, has great attractions for him; and, like 
Frederic Corder, he has.a ecy for both 
“literary and artistic “work. ~ 7 wt his own 
words, “It is’ wonderful how muc <sytagpthy 
there is between the arts.” 

The tone of MacCunn's mind i is particularly 
ardent, and when called out he exhibits more 
than ordinary interest in a subject. To ‘a 
friend he writes, “1 have been working up till 
three in the morning (all day and all night 
lately), and have just completed my new aver- 
ture. Do you know what writer's cramp is? I 
have it badly just now.” 

Art for art’s sake is his motto. Speaking of * 
commission works for festivals, and composers 
writing against time, he remarked, “ Good work 
may be produced under such circumstances, 
but it is like paying for a picture before it - 
painted, so to speak ; it is a ‘dead horsg,’ an 

toaman!” Dr, Hubert Barry 
was MacCunn’s chief tutor at the Royal Co 
of Music; he also had pianoforte lessons 

Franklin big: Fah at one re ae ls 
the College Orchestra, this 
ig nero em Ne 

t, he ; 3 
almost blew my Sheeks 2 I 
used to go a the cellar to ‘pctaraa “The 
way I most benefited from Dr. Parry was by 
talk,” he continued. “He is a man of pure 
and lofty ideals of art, and he was the only 
one who spoke to me of music from this aspect 
while I was at the College. The professors 
$°7;> to teach at the lectures’a form’ of musical 
gymnastics! Dry bones! Never once did they 
r speak of the ideal of art. I have, therefore, re- 
signed -y scholarship; I found I was doing no 
good there, and my works were not, performed. 
After my overture was played at the Palace, 1 
was asked if it might be played at Prince’s Hall. 
I was willing for this, but when I went to the Col- 
lege for the score I found the orchestra woild not 
I there- 









I used to go to 


He is a very kind man, but unfortunately he has 


too much to do, and the time I had with him 
was not infrequently broken up by a pupil leav- 


ing as I came, and one coming before I left.” 
Hamish MacCunn was born at Greenock in 


the year 1868; he is now, therefore, twenty 
years of age ; he looks older. 
that the Scofsman, when, mentioning his works 
last year, spoke of him as being not more than 
twenty-five. His father, James MacCunn,a name 
well-known in shipping circles in the West of 
Scotland, is an ardent player of the violoncello, 
and his mother, who was for many years a pupil 
of Sterndale Bennett, is an excellent player on 


It is significant 


The works of MacCunn that have been per- | the pianoforte. He therefore inherits his genius 
formed in London are as follows: two overtures for music from both parents, to whom also 
for full orchestra, “ Cior Mhor” and “ The Land | he is greatly indebted for their fostering this 


of the Mountain and the Flood.” Song for | 
baritone and orchestra, “ Pour forth the Wine” 
(words by Blackie). Ballad for chorus and 
orchestra, “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter; ” and ‘ballad 
for orchestra, “The Ship o’ the Fiend.” He 
has just completed another overture, “The 
Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow ;” and is now engaged on 
a new cantata for solo, chorus, and orchestra, 


bent of his mind. 
encouragement that he competed for and 
gained a scholarship at the Royal College, 
which brought him as a student to London at 
the age of fifteen. We give two characteristic 
compositions of the young composer in our 
supplement. He is a thinker who can easily 
create new musical ideas, or present old ones in 


It was chiefly owing to their 


entitled “ The Cameronian’s Dream,” a tale of | a new form. Should his physical strength be 





the time of the Covenanters and the blood- 
thirsty Claverhouse. 


equal to the demands of his mental powers, 
without doubt he will take a foremost place in 


The portrait of the composer which we pre- | the front rank of living composers. 
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No. III.—CANTERBURY. 





“ HERE is,” to quote from Dr. Stanley, 
“no church, no place in the kingdom, 
with the exception of Westminster 
Abbey, that is so closely connected 

with the general history of our common 

country,” as Canterbury Cathedral, “ the cradle 
of Christianity in England.” And it may truly 
be said that its glory as a monument of history 
is rivalled by its beauty as a monument of 
architecture. Erasmus tells us of “the joy 
the travellers felt when they heard the great 
bells of Canterbury booming over the country- 
side, and saw the two towers rising as if to 
salute those who approached ; and the church 
with such majesty lifting itself into the sky, that 
even afar off it inspired religious awe, and when 
near blinded the eyes with its splendour.” 
When Augustine landed in fear and trembling 
on the Kentish coast with his forty monks, how 


‘ little could he have dreamt of the glorious 


{future of his mission to this barbaric land! It 
is to the toleration of the heathen king of Kent, 
Ethelbert, that Canterbury may be said to owe 
her cathedral, since Augustine had, at first, 


intended to proceed straight to London, and | 


there found the mother church, But Ethelbert 
granted the monks a primitive British church 
in which to hold their services, and presently 


became converted to Christianity, together with | 


nearly all his tribe. This primitive church was 
the first Cathedral of Canterbury, “the earliest 
monument of an English Church Establish- 
ment.” 

The building was renewed and restored by 
Augustine and his successors, but completely 
burnt down during the troubled times of the 
Conquest of 1067, Lanfranc, the first Norman 
archbishop, rebuilt both church and monastery 
from their foundations ; but Anselm, his suc- 


| cessor, pulled down the east end, and recon- 
structed it. This work was finished by Prior 
Conrad with so much magnificence that it 
became known as the “glorious choir of 
Conrad.” The church was completed in 1180, 
and dedicated by Archbishop William. Henry 
.of England, David of Scotland, and all the 
English bishops were present at the dedication, 
“the most famous,” according to Gervase, “that 
had ever been heard of on earth since that of 
the temple of Solomon.” In 1174 this “glorious 
choir” was burnt down, to the grief and conster- 
| nation of the people. The rebuilding was begun 
| by a French architect, William of Sens, who, in 
the course of the work, fell from a scaffold, and 
was too much injured to proceed with it. He 
| was succeeded by an; English architect, under 
whose care the work was finished in 1184. 

In 1378 Lanfranc’s nave was taken down, 
and a new nave and transepts built under 
Prior Chillenden. The great central tower, 
known as “ Bell Harry,” was added in 1495 by 
Prior Goldstone II. The building of the cathe- 
dra], as we now see it, extended, therefore, over 
more than four centuries. 

The principal entrance to the cathedral is 
still through the south porch, as it was in the 
primitive church of St. Augustine. Looking 
down the nave towards the choir, a unique 
effect is produced by the height to which the 
latter is raised, and the numerous steps which 
lead up to it. Canterbury is the sole cathedral, 
either in England or on the Continent, in which 
this arrangement is to be noticed. The nave, 
like almost every other part of the church; con- 
tains numerous tombs and memorials, among 
others that of Orlando Gibbons, organist to 
Charles I. ‘ 
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has many features 
in common with the 
cathedral of Sens, 
the native place of 
its architect. The 
curious circular 
chapel, or corona, 
at the east end of 
the choir, is dedi- 
cated to St.Thomas, 
and commonly 
called’ “Becket’s 
Crown.” Thechoir 
is surrounded by a 
screen fourteen feet 
high, built by Prior 
de Estria in 1304, 
and justly con- 
sidered the most 
beautiful. in the 
kingdom. 

The ‘retro-choir, 
in which is situated 
the chapel of the 
Holy Trinity, is 
reached by steep 
flights of © steps. 
This chapel is, from 
an_ historical point 
of view, the most 
interesting part of 
the cathedral, since 
here stood for three 
centuries the 
famous shrine of 
Becket, the load- 
stone of pilgrims 
from all parts of the 
kingdom. Here, 
too, standsthe tomb 
of the Black Prince, 
with His effigy in 
brass, above which hang his gauntlets, helmet, 
and shield. The sword is believed to have been 
carried away by Oliver Cromwell. On the north 
side of the chapel is the tomb of Henry IV., and 


| his second wife, Joan of Navarre. The stained 


glass windows, both here and in the corona, are 
among the finest of 13th century date in Europe. 
Three of them contain representations of the 
miracles performed by the martyred Becket, and 
“the skill with which the minute figures are 
represented cannot even at this day be sur- 
passed.” : 

The next point of interest is the north tran- 
sept, which was the actual scene of Becket’s 
murder, and has, in consequence, gained the 
name of the Martyrdom. The great window of 
the transept was the gift of Edward IV. and his 
queen. Part of it, containing “seven glorious 
appearances” of the Virgin, with Becket in the 
centre, was destroyed during the Common- 
wealth by the famous “ Blue Dick,” who boasted 
how he had “rattled down proud Becket’s 
glassie bones.” In the south-east transept 
stands the patriarchal chair, said to be the 
same in which the pagan kings of Kent were 
enthroned, and the. gift of Ethelbert to 
Augustine. 

From the Martyrdom transept the famous 
crypt or undercroft is reached, the oldest part 
of the building, having escaped the fire of 1067. 
At the east end is the chapel of our Lady 
Undercroft, a celebrated shrine in former days, 
and possessed of untold wealth. In 1561, the 
crypt was granted by Elizabeth to the Flemish 
dorm French refugees, who had fled ‘from the 
| tyranny of Alva. Here they established them- 
| Selves, part of the crypt being occupied by 
| their silk-looms, while in the south aisle they 








The choir, which is the longest in England, | held their services. Thackeray, when visiting 
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Canterbury Cathedral, was. particularly im- , the dead saint was denounced asa traitor to his | Dick,” relates with profane glee, how “the 


pressed by the crypt, and speaks with keen | king, the people were forbidden ‘to worship him, 
“charming, harmonious, | the shrine was dismantled, and the treasures 
combination of :arches and _ shafts, | went to fill the royal coffers. We are told that | dral.” “They threw the altar.over and over, 


appreciation of its 
powerful 


beautiful whichever way you see them develop, twenty-six ox-carts were needed to carry away down the altar steps . . 


like a fine music.” . Again; in the same connec- | 
tion, he makes 'the following simile : “I thought | 
how some people’s towering intellects and 
splendid cultivated geniuses tise. upon simple, 
beautiful foundations hidden out of sight.” 

To turn now to the exterior of the cathedral, 
the central tower, “Bell Harry,” which, as we 
have said, was built by Prior. Goldstone, about 
1495, is a fine specimen of. late Perpendicular. 
Of the two western towers, that to the south, 
called the Dunstan steeple, is also in great part 
the work of Goldstone, while that to-the north 
is modern, having been put up. in 1840 to 
replace the old Norman. tower, 





the offerings, 


troopers fought with’ God Hithself in the choir,” 
| 


and: how they spoiled that “malignant cathe- 


. and played the tune of 
| the ‘Zealous Soldier’ on the organs or case of 


It was impossible, however, even for Henry whistles, which were never in tune since. The 


to destroy all memory. of the :saint out’ of men’s soldiers sang pricksong as they rode over Bar- 


minds, since that memory will only die when. ham Downs towards Dover, with pricksong . 


Chaucer's poetry is .forg 


time a pilgrimage ‘no -lot 





. By Chaucer's 
of the 


| leaves in their hands, and lighted their tobacco 


_ pipes “with them.” An irreparable loss was 


nenre of a penance, nor do we hear of the | sustained, when, with their pikes, the soldiers 
pilgrims wearing peas in their shoes.‘ On the dashed down the beautiful stained glass, for 
contrary, judging from the opening lines of which the Spanish Ambassador. had offered to 
The Canterbury Tales, the journey was looked | give its weight in gold. ae 


upon rather as‘a pleasant jaunt— . 7 


When Zephyrus eke with his sweet breath 
Inspired hath in every holt and heath, 





which went, by the name of the 
Arundel steeple... The,west front was 
built under the superintendence of 
Prior Chillenden,.in the reign of 
Richard II., The. entrance. has 
some characteristics in common 
with the great porch of Westminster 
Hall, which is of the. same period. 
The beautiful cloisters are late 
Perpendicular, with an interesting . 
vaulting, containing shields. sculp- 
tured with the arms of eight 
hundred former benefactors to the. 
church. ; ae 
Thus far we have only noticed 
the architecture. of the church;. it 
would be too. lengthy a, task if we 
were to consider its history in detail. .__ | 
There are, however, one.or two 
events, without mention of which 
no sketch, however short, of Canter- 
bury Cathedral could be considered 
complete. The first of these, we 
need hardly. say, is, the familiar 
story of the murder of Becket, a 
crime which changed the victim’ 
from an unpopular primate into a 
worshipped saint. For three: cen- 
turies his ‘shrine. attracted.. more 
pilgrims and _ richer gifts than any 





told that when the pilgrims were 
assembled, the wooden canopy. was 
drawn up, and the shrine then 
appeared, “blazing with gold and 
silver; the wooden sides were plated 
with gold, and damasked with gold 
wire, and embossed with innumer- 
able pearls and jewels and rings, 
cramped together on_ this gold 
ground.” One .of the. diamonds, 
said to have been as large-as a 
goose’s egg (!), was called the 
Regale of France, having accord- 
ing to tradition leapt out of the ring 
worn by Louis VII. when that monarch. visited 
the cathedral, and fixed itself,to the shrine. 
Two years after the murder, Henry. II..did 
penance in the crypt, receiving five strokes from | 
each abbot andybishop present, and three from | 
cach of the eighty monks. As long as the 
shrine remained standing, every English king 
and royal visitor’ did homage to it. Richard 


Coeur de Lion camé to return thanks after his | 


release from prison, Edward I. offered the golden 
crown of Scotland, the Black Prince brought 
his distinguished prisoner, King John of F rance, 
and in 1520, Henry. VIII. came with the 
Emperor Charles V., and. knelt before the 
shrine. It may. have been that the sight, of the 
treasures then disclosed, before which “ Midas 
and Croesus would have seemed. but beggars,” 
inflamed Henry’s: avaricious soul, for in 1538 
















It would be impossible even to enumerate all ° 
the celebrated men who have filled the primacy ; 
_ we can only touch upon those who have played 

a more prominent part in the history 
. of our country than the rest, such 
# as the tyrannous Dunstan, ever 
’ athirst for fresh power} the learned 
_. Anselm, whose fame became greater 
_ in’ Europe than that of any other 
_ primate except Becket ; Langton, 
_ ‘who, headed the barons when they 

wrested the Magna Charta from 
John ; Simon de Syelbury,..mur- 
dered by the Kentish rebels under 
~ “Wat Tyler; Chichele, who insti- 
~. gated Henry V.,to the war with 
_ France; Morton, who, being-one of 
. ‘the guardians of the royal princes, 
was imprisoned by Richard II]. 

before the murder in the Tower, 

and who, escaping to the Con- 

tinent, assisted the Earl.of Rich- 
- mond in planning his invasion of 

England ; the timid Cranmer, whose 

faith gained the victary over his 


oS fears in the end; and William Laud, 


who was beheaded by the, Puritans ; 








The tender crops . »» 

And small fowls are making melody 

That sleepen all night long with open eye ... » 
Then longen folk to go on pilgrimages. 

And specially from every shire’s end 

Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 

The holy blissful martyr for to seek 

That them hath holpen when that they were sick. 


It appears to have been.the usual custom for 
the pilgrims to beguile the way with tales, for 
as late as Fuller’s time a fabulous or incredible 
story was called a “Canterbury,” and in 
America, the term,. carried thither by the 
Pilgrim Fathers, is in use to this day. 

During the Commonwealth the rage of the 
iconoclasts ‘seems .to have been especially 
directed against this glorious cathedral. The 
Rev. Richard, Culmer, commonly called “ Blue 


these seem to stand out in sharp 
relief.from, among their fellows. 
_ In musical interest Canterbury is 
far less rich.. There are, however, 
two or three names worthy of men- 
tion among the former organists 
and choristers of the-cathedral. Of 
the first, Samuel Porter, who held 
the organistship from 1757 till 1803, 
is still remembered by a volume of 
cathedral music, published after his 
death. .Porter’s service in D is still 
popular. An extraordinarily pre- 
cocious genius was John Hobbs, 
who was born.{n 1799, and sang for 
the first time in public at the age 
of three. When five years old he 
became a chorister at Canterbury 
Cathedral, where his father was lay- 
~. clerk, At fourteen he was the prin- 
cipal singer at a Norwich Musical 
Festival. He afterwards developed 





,a remarkable tenor voice, and became Gentle- 


man of the Chapel Royal in 1827, and lay-vicar 
of Westminster Abbey in 1836, 
Another chorister of note, who afterwards 


| became lay-clerk, was Thomas Young, an alto 


singer, with a voice of extraordinary compass and 
sweetness. In 1836 he removed to Westminster 
Abbey, and became well known as an oratorio 
singer. Till within two years ago, the Canterbury 
organ was the original instrument used at the 
Handel Commemoration at Westminster Abbey 
in 1784, and rebuilt by Green in 1819. This has 
now been replaced by a magnificent instrument, 
built by Messrs. Willis, which is operated by 
electricity, the supply being derived from a 
battery placed in the old singing-school. This 
new_organ is every way worthy of the historic 





building of which it forms an important part. 
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HOLLANDER, 


AT, tat, sounded the conductor’s baton, 
and then came a final repetition of one 
of the most difficult passages, in which 
shipwreck might easily be suffered. 

Two or three other short passages were repeated, | 
after which the rehearsal for the evening’s con- | 
cert was brought to an end. 

“Thank, you, gentlemen,” came from the | 
conductor's desk, whereupon the instruments | 
were quickly consigned to their respective cases, 
while their owners no less quickly took their | 
departure. The door was shut, the key turned 
in the lock, and then-—what a transformation ! 
The space, which but a few minutes before had | 
been full of sound, was now still as death. But 
however desolate may be the aspect of an empty 
concert-hall, there is yet a romantic side to the 
picture. One fancies that the instruments come 
to life, and hold converse among themselves. 
What if it really were so? Let us listen awhile, 
for there are several hours before the concert 
begins. 

“Yes, my dear colleague,” sounded presently 
from the quarter where the violins were as- 
sembled, “our conductor has set. himself a 
difficult task, but I have no doubt whatever 
that his efforts will eventually be crowned with 
success, and that for three very good reasons. 
In the first place, Henschel has proved himself 
well entitled to the reputation he brought with 
him of being a first-rate conductor; in the 
second place, he has formed his orchestra out 
of the best instrumentalists that London has to 
offer; and, in the third place, it must not be 
forgotten that he possesses an artist like 
Holliinder as leader.” 

“ Hear, hear,” sounded from all sides. 

“1 am glad,” continued the violin, “that you 
are all of my opinion. I have never respected 
any of my masters so much as Hollander, whom 
I have known ever since the time when he was { 
studying the violin in Paris.” 

“ Really,” putin a ‘cello, “ I always fancied 
that Hollandér was originally a viola-player.” 

“Shall 1 never hear the last of that idea?” 
interrupted the violin irritably. “ Hollinder | 





| hear more about your master.” 


’ servatoire. Accordingly, in 1866, Hollander pro- 





OULD. 


has never studied the viola, and never even 
possessed one, for that on which he plays at the 
Monday and Saturday ‘ Pops’ is not his own. 
Dear friend,” continued the violin in a calmer 
tone, “ we shall be undisturbed for the present ; 
so, if you like, I will tell you a few details about 
uy master’s career. You may thoroughly rely 
on everything I may say, for I will pledge my 
good name of Straduarius that it is all perfectly 
true.” 

‘“‘ That is very kind of you,” returned the other. 
“ Pray begin at once, for I am very curious to 


“ Well then,” continued the violin, “ Hollander 
was born in a country that has given many 
fine musicians to the world, namely, Holland. 
Amsterdam was his birth-place, and, if my 
memory does not deceive me (I am getting 
rather old), he first saw the light on June 8, 1853. 
I cannot say much about his earliest childhood. 
He was probably neither better ner worse than 
other children, and no doubt always possessed 
the cheerful disposition, — at sci charac-. 
terizes him. 

“ At five years of age he biaat, to take violin 
lessons, but from a teacher of inferior reputation, 
for his parents had as yet no idea that their son 
was a born musician. Hollander made rapid 
progress till he reached his ninth year, at which 
period he followed his father to London, whither 
the latter had previously migrated. 

“ Shortly after his arrival the young Hollander 
made his first appearance before a London 
public, in the concert-room of the present 
Hanover Club, Hanover Square. Here he had 
the good fortune to'be heard by Lolto, who was 
so astonished at his performance that he per- 
suaded the elder Hollinder to allow his son to 
study the violin with a view to making it his 
profession, and assured him that he could not 
do better than send the boy to the Paris Con- 


ceeded to Paris, where he Continued his’ studies 
during the nine following years. 

“He took lessons in violin playing from 
Massat while receiving instruction in composi- 


tion from’no less a person than Camill Saint 
Saéns.'$ He also had the advantage of private 
teaching from Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski, at 
least in so far as their own compositions were 
concerned. Unfortunately, in 1870, his. studies 
were interrupted, sifice another music, the 
thunder of the cannon, was making itself heard 
in Paris. 

“ Hollander’ betook himself to Amsterdam, 
where he carried off the prize presented by 
the King of Holland. This consisted of a con- 
siderable sum of money, sufficient to enable him 
to continue his studies for another four years. 
Accordingly in} 1872 we find him at work again 
in Paris, where he remained till 1874, when he 
returned to Holland.” 

“But did Hollander gain no prizes during 
the time that he was staying in Paris?” asked 
the violoncello in surprise. 

“To be sure he did ; I had nearly forgotten 
to mention it. He carried off various small 
prizes and one large one. ‘To win the latter is 
no slight feat. The difficulty consists in the 
fact that the.competitor has to play a piece from 
sight before a large audience, the chief part of 
whom are musicians. The piece is in manu- 
script, and generally contains some passages of 


was not thoroughly musical would come to 
grief, however considerable his technique might 
be. 

“ As I: have already mentioned, Hollander re- 
turned to his native town in 1874, where he had 
the honour of being appointed Court musician. 
In 1875 he received a very flattering proposal 
from Strakosch, that he should take part in a 
great concert tour, which was to extend over 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. 
Among other celebrities included in the com- 
pany was Mdlle. Donadio, who has been for 
several years frima donna at the Madrid Opera. 

The following year saw Hollander on the 
look-out for permanent employment, and as 
‘on revient toujours 4 ses premiers amours,’ 
he betook himself to London, the scene of his 
first success.” 

“He must have been quite unknown there,” 
put in the ’cello; “for I have been in London 


one had ever heard of Hollander.” 

“Quite true,” replied the violin, “but that 
fact he had not reckoned upon. Had his name 
been known he would have come to the front 
much sooner than he has done, although, as it 
is, his progress has been exceptionally rapid.” 

“Pardon me for interrupting you again,” 
said the ’cello, “but has not Hollander several 
brothers, who are also musicians?” 


-“No, not one,” was the reply. “But I 


‘know what you are thinking of. He has often 


been confused with another violinist, Gustav 
Hollander, who lives in Cologne; while a third, 
Alexis Hollinder, is the conductor of a choral 
society at Berlin: ‘That reminds me of a 
comical adventure which occurred to Hollander 
at Breslau, during his concert-tour with 
Strakosch. One morning at nine o'clock a 
stranger walked into his room, between whom 
and himself the following dialogue took place. 
The stranger (with some hesitation), ‘ Have I 
the pleasure of addressing Herr’ Violinist 
Hollander?’ Hollainder—‘! am he.’ Stranger 
(looking at him incredulously)—‘ Pardon me, 
but I think I must mean your brother.’ 
Hollander—‘My brother lives in Holland.’ 
Stranger—‘I mean your brother in Cologne.’ 
Hollander —‘I have no brother living in 
Cologne.’ Stranger— ‘But are you really 
Hollander the violinist?’ Hollander—‘Cer- 
tainly I am. If you don’t believe ‘me, I will 
soon convince you.’ So saying, he seized me 
and played some cadenzas in such a manner 








unusual difficulty, over which any player who . 


more than fifteen years, and, at that time, no 
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that the stranger éxclaiméd ‘in astonishment, 
‘No, but how you are altered!’ Thereupon 
followed Homeric laughtér from Hollander, 
and the explanation that he had ‘been mis- 
taken for his colleague, Gustav Hollander, of 
Cologne. 

« But to return to Hollander’s arrival in London 
in 1876. Finding himself unknown as violinist, 
he went for advice to the ‘cellist Lasserre, who 
counselled him to apply for the post of viola- 
player at Ella’s quartette: matinées. In vain 
Hollander pleaded that he had never played 
the viola. Lasserre contrived to talk him over, 
and the end of it was that Hollander became a 
member of the quartette, and continued ‘at his 
post till these concerts came to an end, three 
years later. 

“ Meanwhile Hollander had made-himself a 
name as a viola-player, and, in 1878, attracted 
agood deal of attention at a concert given by 
W. Ganz, where he appeared as solo viola- 
player in the Harold symphony. In 1881, 
chance led him to Chappell, with whom he 
had been commissioned to treat concerning 
the publication of one of Saint Saéns composi- 
tions. Chappell proposed to him that in the 
approaching season he should play the viola at 
twenty-five of the Monday and Saturday Pops. 
Hollander did not require much persuasion ; 
only one difficulty lay'in the way of his accept- 
ance, he did not possess a viola of ‘his own. 
As long as he had played at the quartette 
matinées, he had used an instrument belonging 
to Ella. ‘That need be no obstacle,’ remarked 
Chappell, and immediately bought the instru- 
ment, which is now kept for Hollinder’s exclu- 
sive use, This prominent position as a viola+ 
player has given rise to the belief that he has 
always devoted himself to that instrument. 
So far from this being the fact, Hollinder’s 
viola is consigned to its case as soon as the 
Pops are over, there to slumber peacefully till 
the next series begins. 

“TI must not forget to mention that during his 
first season at these concerts, Hollander played 
the first violin no less than nine times. These 
were not the only occasions upon which he 
acted as leader, for he did so twice during the 

erman opera. season at Drury Lane; besides 
playing the solo-viola at the Wagner concerts 
in the Albert Hall. : 

“Hollander has also shown some activity as a 
composer. Several songs, a suite for the violin, 
a symphony, and other pieces are the work of 
his pen. Like most other London musicians, he 
has busied himself to a great extent with teach- 
ing, and since 1886 has been Professor at the 
Guildhall School of Music.” 

“Ah,” said the ‘cello, with a sigh, “I should 
have liked to tell you about'my mastér, He, 
00, is considered an excellent tusi¢ian, but 
his career has run so smoothly hitherto that I 
in afraid you would find my account tedious.” 

“Not at all,” replied the violin, “I have often 
met Charles Ould, and should like to know more 
about him.” i ' 

“I myself,” continued thé cello, “have not 
known him so very long, since he did not begin 
to learn me till he was fiearly sixteen. I do not 
know the date of his birth ; but, judging from 
his appearance, I should guess him to be fifty, 
or thereabouts. He was born at Romford in 
Essex, a county which hitherto’ cannot pride 
itself upon having produced’ many musicians. 
He showed very early a strong ‘love for music, 
and his relations bore with true heroism the 
sufferings inflicted upon them by his efforts to 

_ 48 Sweet sounds out-of the flute, to which 
instrument he first devoted himself. 
, In spite of, or perhaps in consequence of, the 
act that he attained a certain facility on the 





flute, he became conscious of the lack of music 


Composed éxpressly for this instrument, and 
took up the ’cello in its stead.” 
“But what made him choosé the ‘cello?” 
inquired the double bass, in sépulchral tones, 
He had for some time past been anxious to 


join in the conversation, but found talking less courage, 


easy than his smaller colleagues. eee 

“Upon that question,” replied the ’cello, “1 
ath unable ‘to give any opinion. Ould took 
lessons frém a ’éellist of -the name of Paque, 
who was very popular in London, and under 
whom he continued to study until he was in a 
position to dispense with further instruction. 

“ His reputation has'grown from year to year, 
as is abundantly proved by the ‘fact that he is 
first ’cellist: in Henschel’s orchestra; in the 
Richter concerts, the Albert Hall Choral Society, 
the Birmingham and Hereford festivals, and the 
Italian Opera, besides being a member of the 
Queen’s band. He also acts as sélo-playetat 
numerous concerts, and is much sought: after 
for performances of chamber music, being per- 
manently engaged for ‘Dannreuther’s Evenings,’ 
and the Cambridge University Musical Society’s 
Quartetts. He has, besides, shawn much 
activity in teaching.” cay 

_ (To be continued:) 





‘© Owen Greek ‘ate: 
Greek.” 


0 


HERE were wars and rumours of wars 
in Douglas Towers. Through the open 
windows of the library came the sounds 
of angry, high-pitched voices and pas- 

sionate words hurled by one speaker against 
the other. i 

“Never shall a stage-singer darken these 
doors as the wife of a Douglas.” 

“Nor, I suppose, the Douglas fortunate enough 
to marry the same ‘ stage-singer,’ as you choose 
to call my future bride.” 

* And this, sir, is the grand result of all your 
long Oxford training, to play the lackey to a 
painted Jezebel.” 

* No, sir, it is the natural result of my long 
submission to your childish leading-strings. 
You forget,'1 think, my age, which gives me a 
man’s right to choose for himself in such an 
all-important step of life as that we are-now 
discussing.” : s 

“ Nay, “tis your own foolish conduct makes 
me forget you are a man—you, who forget you 
are a son of mine—a Douglas. But; since you 
deem yourself so mature a judge, doubtless you 
can now decide between this precious singer, 
whom you purpose to wed, and your old home 
and inheritance.” 

“ Say rather between freedom anda ‘hateful 
bondage, of which this very night I shall shake 
myself free.” y 

The voices cease, the sound of a door hastily 
banged is followed by an ominous silence, broken 
only by the noise of heavy uncertain. footsteps, 
as old Sir Andrew Douglas, pacing the long 
library from end to end, has it out with himself. 

It is the old family temper again asserting 
itself, as it has done at intervals for generations, 
bringing endless misery on its unfortunate 
possessors. From father to son it has’ been 
faithfully handed down, from that fatal day 
when, strangely forgetting the ancient feud 
between the two families,a Douglas had wedded 
with a Percy, and so added tenfold tothe force 
of the family taint. Many and terrible have 
been the domestic broils; and now, after an 





unusually long period of peace, in the persons 


of old hot-headed Sig Andrew and young 
passionate Gordon Douglas, his only son and 
heir, yet again Greek has met Greek, and must 
fight out the fatal “tug of war.” - 

With the nobler family traits of high spirit, 
and generosity, young Gordon Douglas 
has inherited in a marked degree the fatal 
family temper, which even his three years’ buffet- 
ing with life at Oxford has but faintly modified. 
He is as fine, well-grown, handsome a young 
fellow of twenty-four as any one could wish to 
see, and both Sir: Andrew and Lady Douglas 
are justly proud of their-only son. This is 
the first serious outbreak, of the ancient fire 
since gentle, fragile Lady Evelyn Cecil, with 
her sweet southern ways, had introduced a strong 
soothing influence, an element of almost un- 


 precedented peace, into the stormy northern 


home of the Douglases. Hitherto, despite her 
failing health and apparent lack of energy, she 
has usually contrived to act as a kind of light+ 
ning conductor whenever a warning flash has 
heralded électrie communication between the 
two fiery elements. ‘But for once her vigilance 
has been eluded, and over her unconscious head 
the storm-clouds have burst, all the more 
furiously because so long restrained. . 

But what has caused this sudden storm which 
threatens. to blast the tranquil happiness of this 
peaceful Highland home? Nothing more or less 
than a warped version of what Gordon Douglas 
has, but been: waiting .a fitting opportunity to 
tell ‘his parents,that he has ‘lost his heart 
to ‘a sweet-voiced Southron, whom he would 
fain bring home to be a daughter to the old 
folks. But to Gordon’s horror and dismay, he 
has arrived only to find his news has travelled 
before him in that mysteriously garbled form 
that news from afar often acquires 6n its transit 
from circle to circle of curious and not over- ~ 
charitable folks, who like ‘their daily dish of 
scandal highly spiced. Like a thunderbolt 
has fallen the report that Gordon’s last term’s 
amusement has been some flirtation or entangle- 
ment with “a singer or actress—or some such 
person—don’t you know "a rumour whose very 
vagueness has added fuel to Sir Andrew's easily 
kindled ire, which for once all Lady. Evelyn’s 
tact is powerless to avert. To make matters 
worse, Gordon, arriving unexpectedly, has found 
his father alone, Lady Douglas having just. set 
out on a two days’ visit to some of her Edin- 
burgh friends. Thus Gordon has not had time 
to unpack before the stormy interview with his 
father had decided him to spare “himself that 
trouble and set off again at once. 

So while old Sir Andrew, still qhivering with 
wounded fatherly pride and indignation at the 
somewhat unexpected result of his passionate 
outburst, is pacing the library, and gradually 
attaining a cooler state of mind, young Douglas, 
giving orders for his luggage to be sent after 
him, is walking rapidly towards the little rail- 
way station. This time he feels the die has been 
cast, the Rubicon crossed, and that not even 
his mother’s tears and entreaties can patch up 
a peace between Sir Andrew and himself. So 
he goes, not without a secret pang at the con- 
trast to his usual goings,—the tender leave- 
takings and last words from the little’ group 
about the door-steps, or on the platform ; the 
firm hand-clasp of the grand old father (of 
whom in his heart Gordon is as proud as of his 
good old name), the tear-dimmed look in his 
mother’s loving eyes,—and to-day all is so 
different. : : 

The afternoon October sunshine is shining 
cheerfully on the old ivy-covered wall and 
smooth-shaven lawns, the birds are singing as 
if such matters as family jars were never 
known in this sad old world, and Gordon is 
going away, no longer as the heir of all this 
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goodly heritage, but as an alien, an outcast 
from his father’s home. So strong is habit that 
he pauses on the hall steps, as if awaiting his 
horse or the waggonette that is to take him to 
the station ; then, recollecting himself, off he sets 
at a swinging pace down the long avenue, out 
into the high road, and in twenty minutes has 
reached the station just in time to catch the 
return train to the South. 

He is gone, and with him all the sunshine of 
his mother’s life, the pride of his father’s heart. 
Poor old Sir Andrew! Truly he had little 
thought of matters going so far, and now how 
is he to face his wife’s reproachful eyes, and see 
her patient grief? He knows she will bear her 
sorrow silently without complaint, but that will 
make it all the harder, depriving him of his 
only consolation,—something or some one to 
storm at. 

“ And-all about a miserable stage-singer;” he 
mutters angrily between his teeth as he watches 
his son disappear in the shade of the distant 
oak trees. ‘Some worthless woman, whose 
very name I do not know.” 

The London season is at its height. Ball, 
drawing-room, concert, dinner follow each 
other in endless succession, and the unfortunate 
chaperons of indefatigable d¢butantes are 
whirled from one scene of gaiety to another, 
till they can scarcely sleep for very weariness, 
and_sigh for relief from fashion’s treadmill, for 
sweet repose by sea or mountain. Among 
those who have unwillingly forsaken — their 
peaceful country homes is Lady Douglas, 
dragged into society’s vortex, not by any love 
of its gaieties, but by her vain hoping against 
hope for news of her absent boy. Perhaps the 
same unexpressed desire makes Sir Andrew 
yield to her wishes with only a moderate amount 
of grumbling; for, since that fateful October 
morning he has seemed restless and uneasy, 
even more capricious and irritable than is his 
wont. The month of May, then, finds them 
both in London, there pursuing the even tenor 
of their ways, with only the little deviations of 
more frequent visitors, and the occasional mild 
excitement of a drive in the Park, a quiet dinner- 
party, or a very rare visit to a theatre; for Sir 
Andrew and Lady Douglas are old-fashioned 
folk, and do not take kindly to a plunge into 
a round of London gaiety. It is therefore a 
matter for some slight astonishment among 
their little circle, when Sir Andrew and Lady 
Douglas appear one evening in one of the boxes 
of Her Majesty's Opera House, just as. the 
curtain rises on the first scene of ‘ Mignon.” 
Gradually the house is filling, and soon every 
part is crowded ; for has not Madame Nilsson 
been announced for one of her finest impersona- 
tions? At the last moment, however, through one 
of those sudden contingencies best understood by 
prima donnas and their managers, the great 
soprano is announced as unable to appear, her 
part being filled by a new singer, whose unas- 
suming English name is hailed with some show 
of ungraciousness by the disappointed audience. 
It is therefore but a cold reception that greets 
the little slender figure, with its childish tattered 
dress, and bare white feet, as Mignon makes 
her timid entry among the noisy strolling 
players. But gradually the grim looks of the 
audience relax into smiling and _ surprised 
approval, as the young singer, warming to her 
work, soon shows herself fully equal to her 
task, until at length her fine rendering of her 

part of the beautiful “ Swallow Song” breaks 
down the last doubts of her critical audience, 
and a perfect storm of applause follows the sweet 
echoes of the melody, bringing a bright flush 
of pleasure to the fair pale face. 

As the curtain descends, there is a loud rust- 
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ling of programmes, and queries of “ Who is 
she?” “Where can Mapleson have picked her 
up?” “By Jove,that #savoice!” Lady Douglas, 
too, glances with fresh interest at the simple 
English name, and, as she does so, seems to 
start and change colour, and look anxiously at 
her husband, who is applauding with might and 
main, 

Miss Mary Rivers— what can be in the 
name to cause Lady Douglas such agitation, to 
rouse her into such sudden interest all the time 
that young childish-looking figure is before her, 
with its large grey eyes, and masses of chestnut 
hair that reach to the hem of the simple white 
dress ; nay, even through the gay frivolity of the 
second act, when Mignon in her becoming 
boyish dress finds herself in Filina’s dressing- 
room, and makes free with the actress’s rouge- 
box with wonderful transforming results on her 
own:face, and a burst of delicious musical 
merriment, on to the moment when the curtain 
drops on the last act, and she reappears in 
answer to the fury of applause? Meanwhile 
Lady Douglas, with opera-glass eagerly levelled, 
is minutely scrutinizing the face of the young 
singer. But by this time Sir Andrew is bored 
and cross. “Give me a good old-fashioned 
Scotch song, sung by a sensible north country 
lassie, instead of all that palavering operatic 
love-making,” is his only response to Lady 
Douglas’s eager inquiry as to how he has 
enjoyed it. He is much too sleepy to notice 
how sad and quiet his wife is during their home- 
ward drive, and too much preoccupied next 
morning in the account of an interesting debate 
in the House on the Church Disestablishment 
question to heed his wife’s want of appetite and 
her absent answers to his: occasional demands 
for sympathy with his enthusiasm. - 

Not until Sir Andrew has set off for his club, 
and afternoon callers begin to arrive, does a 
chance remark seem to stir Lady Douglas into 
unusual animation. : 

“So you heard the new Mignon last night ?” 

“Yes; and quite agree with the high opinions 
of to-day’s press, that we may thank Madame 
Nilsson’s indisposition for the earlier rising of 
a new star—though, of course, such a voice 
must soon have made itself heard among us.”. 

“Does any one know anything about her?” 
asked another interested listener. 

“ Ah! that is the strange part of it. It seems 
she is no Bohemian, like most new operatic 
fashions, but a lady by birth and education, 
the daughter of poor Colonel Rivers, who met 
such a sad fate in Egypt. She has been 
trained somewhere abroad—in Paris or Italy, I 
believe. They tell me she has been singing at 
matinées—that she sings quaint old ballads and 
Scotch songs to perfection—has quite a unique 
style, in fact.” 

“Expect to hear her at Mrs. Temple’s next 
Wednesday,” drawls a languid voice, as its 
owner rises to go. 

No sooner, is the last guest gone, than, 
hurriedly ordering her carriage, Lady Douglas 
makes all haste to Mrs. Temple’s pretty. little 


| house in Park\Lane. . Mrs. Temple is a cousin 


by marriage of Lady Douglas, a bright, pleasant, 
socially successful woman. Soon, by a little 
contrivance on the part of Lady Douglas, the 
conversation turns on Mrs, Temple’s forth- 
coming matinée musicale. “Tell Sir Andrew 
he must come, for Miss Rivers sings Scotch 
songs as no one else in London can, and I have 
got on his favourite, ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ for 
his special benefit.” 

Music is not Sir Andrew’s hobby, and a 
matinée or soitée musicale he heartily detests, 
so it is no small compliment to Mrs, Temple 
(or is it Miss Rivers?) that Wednesday finds 





him one of the fashionable company that fills, 


ad 
though it does not crowd, Mrs. Temple's taste. 
fully-appointed rooms.” A few .well-know 
members of the House, who have been 
into accompanying their better halves, one 
two rising young writers and academicians, 
a few country baronets and _ their 
doing duty by “the girls” a scattering gf 
pretty débutantes and their chaperons, and the 
usual etceteras who fill up the ‘interstices (| 
society,—such is the audience which is listenj 
with more or less appreciation, to a fine inter. 
pretation of a Beethoven sonata for piano anj 
violin. Sir Andrew yawns. through it, an 
begins to wonder how soon he can 
when the buzz of conversation that has followed 
the performance ceases, and a_ long-haired, 
foreign-looking man leads to the piano a slender 
yet stately-looking young girl, clad in a soft cling. 
ing grey gown, with clusters of dewy crimson | 
roses nestling near the white throat and slender 
waist. With a simplicity utterly devoid of self 
consciousness or false modesty, and betokening 
perfect familiarity with her. present surround. 
ings, she bows simply to her audience, and, 
exchanging a few words with her accompanist, 
a long-haired spectacled German, waits for the 
opening chords of one of Frank Moir’s wel: 
known songs. Soon the round white throat is 
shaking forth its exquisite bird-like notes into 
the hushed room, and, forgetting all but the 
sweet melody and the words to which it is 
wedded, ay, and perchance the secret thought 
of one loved “ best of all,”—the singer sends her 
song right from her heart into the heart of 
at least one woman there. A strange invisible 
bond of sympathy seems to link that listener 
and the young singer; and, as the passionate 
words die away, for a moment or two Lady | 
Douglas's soft blue eyes, half-filled with tears, 
look straight into the tender honest grey depths | 
of the singer’s, and both wonder for a moment 
of whom the other is thinking— 


I still must think of thee, 1 still must live forthee; 
Nor be at rest till I have found thee.” 


Even Sir Andrew is betrayed into unusul 
approbation, though he does pronounce the 
song “sentimental trash,” and conceals his 
impatience with more grace than before during © 
a long, uninteresting pianoforte duet and a vida 
solo, both evidently selected with more regard 
to displaying wonderful technique of the per 
formers than any melodious ideas of the com- 
poser.. Sir Andrew is just beginning to lock 
impatiently towards the door when Miss Rivers ; 
reappears, and the accompanist strikes the first 
notes of the well-known simple prelude of “Auld 
Robin Gray ”—sounds that could scarcely fail te 
fetch Sir Andrew from.any place within earshot, 
and soon he is listening with rapt attention 10 
the simple pathetic words and melody of what 
is to him the “ song of songs.” As the plaintive 
air breaks forth, the old man seems once more 
little child at home, standing beside his fathers 
knee with childish pleading for the story of the 
making of the song, clapping his hands at the 
part that tells how little Lady Lindsay—wit 
whom his father as a boy had often played— 
struck in with her ‘ Steal the cow, sister Anne 
Or again, he was by his mother’s side, watching 
her white tapering fingers draw out the swett 
old melody from the yellow keys of the little 
harpsichord, listening to the soft voice 
had soothed him and his wild brotherhood 
into unwonted silence, Never has the familiar 
story of simple obedience and unflinching duty 
lost its beauty for him, but seldom has it com 
to him in such perfect truth and loveliness, # 
now from this young fair-faced English gith 
who seems to put her very heart into all het 


songs. ‘ ; 
“Is shea Scotch lassie that she can sing the 
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song like that?” he asks of Mrs. Temple, 
who at that moment. passes near where he 
is standing. ° 

‘Come with me and ask her.for, yourself,” 
laughs Mrs. Temple; and soon Sir. Andrew 
finds himself ina small ante-room . shaking 
hands with the singer, and cordially thanking 
her for the treat of hearing his favourite song 
sung as he has not for long heard it sung. 

“Such an opinion from a Scotchman is 
indeed a compliment,” laughs Mrs. Temple. 

“ And will you come to us some evening and 
sing my husband another Scotch song?” asks 
Lady Douglas, with a kind look into the honest 
grey eyes. ry. fbi 

“Indeed I will, Lady Douglas, if only I may 
do so as a friend,” answers the girl, half-shyly, 
half-proudly, drawing herself up with a little 
dignified gesture, that shows she means what 
she says. 2 

But the promise is given, .and the day fixed, 
and between that day and: Mrs. Temple’s 
Wednesday, Lady Douglas is unusually busy, 
and, in comparison with her moods: of the. last 
few months, unusually bright. She is like a 
general arranging his campaign—for this quiet, 
douce old gentlewoman has a stiff battle to 
fight, not for herself but for a dearer than self ; 
for women can fight, and that right loyally, if it be 
fora Prince Charlie or ason Gordon. So day by. 
day she eagerly gleans all available information 
about Miss Rivers, hearing nothing but what 
is good, for no worse crime than poverty can 
be charged to her or hers, scarcely even that, 
since that successful night: at Her Majesty’s. 
At last, one sunny day in early June, Lady 
Douglas finds her way to the quiet, artistic little 
house in one of the few still respectable streets 
near Covent Garden, where Mary: Rivers and 
her widowed mother and little sister live. The 
dark narrow stairs lead to a delightfully quaint, 
artistic: drawing-room, where Lady Douglas is 
soon chatting in her frank and friendly fashion 
with Mrs. Rivers, whose whole appearance and 
manners betoken her .the ‘lady that she is, 
descended from a family as old, .if not. as 
wealthy, as jthat of Lady Douglas herself. 
What. passes during Mary Rivers’s absence in 
that quiet. half-hour visit need not here be told, 
but when they part.a few tears glitter in the 
eyes of both, and the firm hand-clasp seems to 
seal the bond of a real womanly friendship, 

Friday evening finds Lady. Douglas in an 
unusually perturbed state of mind, for generally 
she is not one to be weighed down by her cares. 
as hostess, Many of her guests have arrived, 
and are finding their way to the music-room or 
whist tables, according as they are musically 
inclined or not. When Mrs, and Miss Rivers 
are announced, and Lady Douglas hastens: for- 
ward to greet the aristocratic old lady, whose 
sweeping dress of dark-hued velvet.and. lace 
mantilla form a picturesque setting to the 
rippling white hair and dark flashing eyes. 
By her side, like a tall white lily, is her daughter, 
smiling and bowing to Lady Douglas and her 
many friends among the guests. Her dress 
of shimmering white satin and brocade sets off 
the shapely, rounded figure, and snowy white 
from out the soft lace drapery gleam the grace- 
ful shoulders and pretty arms. A. string of 
pearls is claspéd aboyt her dainty neck, and 
a feathery osprey nestles in her.curly light 
brown tresses. “ For most of her friends her 
queenly demeanour is something of .a .sur- 
prise; for hitherto they have only seen Miss 
Rivers on: the stage or at matinées in. her quiet 
morning “dress, and. for the’ first time they 
realize that she may sdon wield a double power, 
not only as a queen of song, but as a type of 
English beauty. 

But Sir Andrew is all impatience for ‘‘ Auld 





Robin. Gray,” and, pleased to gratify. his 
enthusiasm, Mary. Rivers completes-her con- 
quest of the old man’s heart by her gracious 
readiness to sing that and others of his 
favourites. 

“How came you by your love. for our old 
Scotch songs?” asked Sir Andrew, after she 
had just sung him a melody little known out of 
the West Highlands of Scotland—the weird old 
“Fhir a Bhata” (the Song of the Boatman), the 
air to which the Gaelic fishermen used to keep 
time when rowing. 

“T owe that and all my love for Scotland to 
my mother’s mother. Old Lady Keith was a 
true Jacobite to the heart's core, and managed 
to inspire me with her enthusiasm for Scotland 
and Scotch songs.” 

“What! Lady Keith of Ormidale! Is it 
possible?” and for the rest of the evening Sir 
Andrew has eyes for no one but the daughter 
and granddaughter of his mother’s old friend. . 

At last all the guests are gone save Mrs, and 
Miss Rivers, and once more Lady Douglas is 
thanking the young singer for the pleasure her 
songs have given them. 

“And some one else has heard you,” she 
adds, with a suspicion of a break in her 
low sweet voice. A side door opens, and a 
pair of broad shoulders, and a bronzed face lit 
by a pair of merry blue eyes, ‘are followed by 
their owner —no_ other than the wanderer 
Gordon. . No need to wait half-timidly in 
doubt of his reception, for, forgetting all his 
anger, old. Sir Douglas remembers only that 
his son who was lost is found, and the old 
man’s hand, outstretched in hearty welcome, is 
clasped in Gordon’s strong brown fist with a 
grasp that leaves little need for words to tell 
how glad a moment it.is for both. 

With. delicate tact the two strangers turn 
away as if to leave this glad reunion un- 
disturbed by their presence. But suddenly 
recollecting himself, Sir Andrew, with all his 
old - fashioned chivalry, turns to present. his 
son to the two ladies. But a glance at Mary 
Rivers, who stands with downcast eyes and 
lovely blushing face, deters him, and assures 
him the introduction is unneeded. 

In astonishment he looks from one to the 
other, then at Lady. Douglas, who stands a 
silent, hailf-timid onlooker, at. the progress of 
her own work. 

A light dawns on the old man, and he per- 
ceives that woman’s wisdom has outwitted him 
—that this beautiful and sweet-voiced girl is no 
other than Gordon’s “precious . stage-singer,” 
the unconscious cause of their bitter quarrel 
and separation. For a moment the Douglas 
temper threatens to reassert itself, but both 
these hot-blooded Douglases have at last 
learned a salutary lesson. This time “Greek 
meets Greek” with other weapons. than “the 
tug of war.” 

A. L. S.. 
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PLEASANT letter is amr ordinary matter 
now. Before cheap postage was vouch- 
safed to the public, it was an tmportant 
one, But letters that bear frequent re- 
perusal are comparatively rare ; still rarer those which 


merit publication. Mendelssohn's letters show you 


the heart of the man, and so depict bis surroundings 
as to explain in some measure how. he came to be— 





You learn to. know his thoughtful father, his sweet 





mother, and his beautiful sister Fanny, whose son 
has given the world these charming letters. A num- 
ber of Mendelssohn’s letters specially addressed to 
Moscheles are now appearing in Scribner's Magasine. 
The first was written when Mendelssohmwas nine- 
teen, and his friend and master thirty-four, and is 
‘expressed with the respect: natural to the younger 
man ; but in a few years his advance in maturity and 
superior power gives equality to his tone. The two 
composers were peculiarly happy in their friendship, 
as they thoroughly agreed in musical feeling and prin- 
ciples ; ‘‘a happiness” ‘‘ which reason and sanity 
could not so prosperously be delivered of” between 
two musicians now-a-days. One of these letters 
contains a facsimile of an amusing sketch sent by 
Mendelssohn to the infant Felix Moscheles, his god- 
son. Hesays, ** The first present his godfather makes 
him is the-above entire orchestra ;-it is to accompany 
him through life ; the trumpets when he wishes to 


become famous, the flutes when he falls in love, the. 


cymbals when he grows a beard” (Becken is German 
for cymbals and basin), “the pianoforte explains 
itself; and should people ever play him false, as will 
happen to the best of us, there stand the kettledrums 
and the big drums jn the background.” Fiddles are 
numerous; there is a set of bagpipes, and in the 
midst a cradle for the wondering infant. Elsewhere 
he writes, ‘My oratorio (St. Paul) is making rapid 
strides. I am working on the second part, and I 
have just written a.chorus in F sharp minor (a lively 
chorus of heathens), that I thoroughly relish myself, 
and that I'should so much like to show you,” etc. 

The object of the well-known Davidsbundler 
society or rather attitude was to combat the weak, 
trivial Philistinism of the then fashionable concertos 
and variations of Herz and Hiinten and others of the 
same sort ; but against the music of Berlioz, Mendels- 
sohn hada far more deeply-rooted aversion, and in 
this Moscheles entirely sympathized, as the following 
extracts will show. 

Moscheles says, ‘‘ After yours I had Berlioz’ over- 
turn ‘Les Fracs Juges’ to conduct. ‘We were all 
curious to know what French genius could create. 
I say French, for, so far, no other country has 
recognised Berlioz as a genius. But ch! what a 
rattling of brass! what cruel, wicked scoring, as if to 
prove that our, ancestors were no betler than pedants. 
And oh! again for the contrast of ‘the middle sub- 
ject, that would condole us with a vaudeville 
melody.—Then comes the mystic element, a pro- 
gression of screeching harmonies, unintelligible to all 
but the Manx cats. To show that something terrible 
is agitating the fevered brain of the composer, an 
apopletic stroke of the tam-tam shakes to shivers the 
efforts of the whole orchestra, as also the auditory 
nerves. of the audience.” — Mendelssohn _ replies, 
“ What you say of Berlioz’ overture I thoroughly 
agree with. It is a chaotic, prosaic. piece. His 
orchestration is such a frightful muddle, such an in- 
congruous mess, that one ought to wash one’s hands 
after handling a score of his. Besides, it is really a 
shame to set nothing but murder, misery, and wailing 
to music ; even were he successful, he would simply 
give us a record of atrocities,” etc. At another time, 
‘* Then again that constant us® of brass instruments ! 
As a matter of sheer calculation they should be 
sparingly employed, let alone the question of art! 
That's where I admire Handel’s glorious style; when 
he brings up his kettledrums and trumpets towards 
the end, and thumps and batters away to his heart’s 
content, as if he meant to knock you down, no mortal 
can remain unmoved. I really believe it is far better 
to imitate such work than to overstrain the nerves of 
your audience, who, after all, will at last get accus- 
tomed to Cayenne pepper.” ‘‘Then the finales with 
their uncouth harmonies, tearing and dashing about, 
enough to knock one up.” ‘‘I cannot believe that 
impartial people can take pleasure, or be in any way 
interested, in cacophony.” ° 

These and other letters are followed by a very 
eloquent remonstrance —-too long to be given in 
extenso, yet which would be spoilt by extracts— 
against many of the musical faults of the day, espe- 
cially of the method of rendering the works of the 
great masters. We must content ourselves with 
commending the February number of Scribner to our 
readers, and especially to such as .are lovers of 
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pleasant word and smile for all, he had the soul 
that dwells apart from the strife of tongues and 
the bustle of life, the true artistic shrinking from 
the publicity of meeting-house and platform. 
Even in the pulpit the nervousness insepar- 
able from an artistic temperament never left 
him, but seemed rather to grow with increasing 
years. Disliking the display and donnishness 
too commonly apparent in academic circles, the, 
parish minister spent his leisure time at St. 
Andrews in the service of Art, whether in the 
company of some beloved poet, in long solitary 
walks, and rapt enjoyment of the gorgeous sun- 
sets of those grey northern shores, at the easel, 
or, most frequently of all, at the piano, alone 
or in the society of some few listeners. 

Poetry and painting Dr. Park cultivated with 
a zeal and success that would doubtless have 


‘. ensured him a place in the ranks of either art, 
had he cared to seek it, but it was in Music that 


his passionate love of the beautiful found most 

abundant scope. To quote the words of his 

appreciative biographer, Principal Shairp :— 
“Music was his native element; his whole 


| being was immersed in it ; through this channel 


Northern Sea,” around the ruins of the | ally and freely uttered itself. From infancy he 


J N the old grey city of “St. Andfews by the | all that was deepest and best in him most natur- 


cathedral, there is a beautiful and inte- | had taken to it, and, entirely self-taught, soon 


resting burying-ground, to which many a | @cquired full mastery of the art.” 


visitor, forsaking for a while the pleasures of | 


| 


the famous golfing links or the castle tennis 
green, bends his steps, and muses away a quiet 


All through his life,—first as a schoolboy at 
Greenock and Paisley, then as a student of 
theology in Glasgow and Aberdeen, in his 


hour spelling out quaint, half-obliterated epi- | various charges at Greenock and in Liverpool, 


taphs, and the long Latin or English inscrip- 


while the disturbances of the Disruption raged 


tions, setting forth the merits of the illustrious | around him, and most of all in his beautiful. 


dead who sleep beneath. When he has wan- | pastoral parish of Glencairn in Dumfriesshire,— 
dered past the tombs of generations of pro- | Dr. Park had never failed to find in music, not 


fessors of the University, and doctors of the | 


Church, and famous golfers, a little to the west 
of the old tower of St. Regulus, the visitor may 
chance on a grave in a retired nook, apart from 
the rest. Unless carefully sought for, however, 
it is more likely to escape notice, for it is 
marked only by a modest tablet let into the 
wall, bearing the name of Dr. John Park, and 
the date of his birth and death. Few, even of 
those who pause there, know that they are 
standing by the grave of one of the sweetest 
singers that ever made musical the air of “ bonny 
Scotland.” Who was this Dr. John Park, this 
singer of sweet melodies? The “dumb forget- 
fulness” which was his lot is, alas! only too 
common in the realms of art; but for the very 
reason that musical talent does so often lie 
buried in obscurity, it is all the more incumbent 
on votaries of music to rescue it from oblivion, 
whenever that is possible, and at least award to 
it whatever posthumous honour it deserves. It 
is with some such purpose that the writer has 
prepared for the readers of the Magasine of 
Music the following brief biography of a 
Scottish minister and musician. 

Among academic and other circles of the 
little university town of St. Andrews, there are 
still many who remember the Reverend Dr. 
John Park, during the ten years between 1854 
and 1864 minister of the old collegiate Parish 
Church. Those who once knew him are un- 
likely to forget the striking figure, the grave 
thoughtful face of the Puritan or Covenanting 
type, the full sweet voice, the gentle manners 
and kindly greeting of their parish minister. 
No less genial a memory is that of Dr. Park’s 
sermons and extempore prayers, characterized 
as they were by a breadth of Christian charity 
and tolerance not too common in our Scottish 
pulpits, a pure and elevated tone, and a calm 
simplicity of style which betrayed the beautifu 
unworldly nature and high intellectual gifts of 
the preacher. Out of the pulpit, however, Dr, 
Park was but little known except to a chosen 
and privileged few. Though ever ready with a 


| 


merely a recreation, but a mental stimulus and a 
continual solace and refuge when cares pressed 


| heavily upon him. It was in the congenial retire- 





ment of Glencairn, one of the sweet pastoral 
valleys of fair Nithsdale, that Dr. Park composed 
many of his songs and much of his music, his 
musical genius aiding the more solemn employ- 
ment of sermon-writing. “One who lived much 
with him at that time still tells” (says Principal 
Shairp) “how, when he had sat long at his 
desk, and got embarrassed in some difficult line 
of thought or argument, suddenly he would 
spring up and retire to a vacant room in which 
stood a piano. Thence he would be overheard 
striking out discord upon discord, each jarring 
and entangling the other, here and there inter- 
spersed with notes in ‘sad perplexéd minors.’ 
After a time there would stream off from his 
hand a flood of harmony free and full. Straight- 
way he would return to his study with mind 
calmed and cleared; and the sequel of his 
sermon would flow from his pen as easy and 
lucid as that burst of harmony had done from 
his fingers.” 

When, after eleven years of this quiet rural 
life at Glencairn, Dr. Park quitted it for St. 
Andrews, he found himself in a less congenial, 
because less undisturbed, atmosphere. The 
strain of parochial duty was greater, and his 
congregation included | more critical hearers 
than the simple people of Glencairn, numbering 
in winter professors and students of the uni- 
versity, in summer marly ‘of the strangers who 
annually seek the attractions of the golfing links 
and picturesque sea scenery of St. Andrews. 
Less time was therefore left for the cultivation 
of artistic tastes. But it was with all the more 
delight that when his short annual holiday 
came round, the minister musician would turn 
again to the pursuit of beauty, wandering 
among the old cathedrals of England, each of 
which he visited in turn, or betaking himself 
on a solitary ramble through unfrequented 
Highland. glens. At such times all the long 
pent-up passion for poetry, painting, and melody 





would reassert itself, and he would return with 
note-books well filled with vivid sketches - of 
mountain, glen, and loch,—“ crumbling castles, 


solemn brotherhoods of trees, intermingled with — 


the notes of some wild, sweet air, taken down 
from the singing of some Highland lass, then 
the rough draft of some song or lyric as it was 
first dashed off.” _ It was on some such journey 
on foot through the Aberdeenshire Highlands 
that he picked up from a country girl an old 
tune, to which he set the well-known words,— 


I would I were where Goudie rins 
At the back o’ Benachie,— 


a song which, given to the world by the late 
Finlay Dun, has long been popular, though few 
who sing or hear it have ever heard of Dr. Park, 
to whom they owe the words and the preserva- 
tion of the melody. Doubtless the world did 
not care to know, nor the author to tell, the real 
origin of the song. Such modesty was cha- 
racteristic of the man. Few outside his. own 
family ever heard Dr. Park play, partly, no 
doubt, because of the Scotch prejudices against 
a minister being a performer on any instrument 
save, perchance, 
The pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 


more likely from his extreme modesty and re- 
serve. He never played in general society. 
“ But,” says his biographer, “when the doors 
were closed, and a small circle of relatives and 
friends, with perhaps one or two real musicians, 
were gathered around him, he would sit down 
and let loose without stint the full tide of music 
that lay pent within. Far into the night it 
would flow on, that varied stream of harmony ; 
his own compositions alternating with those of 
the great masters, ranging through the whole 
scale of merit, from the simplest Scottish ballad 
tunes to the highest symphonies of Mozart or 
Beethoven.” 

Music, which had been the great delight of 
Dr. Park’s life, was strangely associated with 
its close. On the night of the annual concert 
of the St. Andrews Choral Society, Dr. Park, 
as president, was on the platform, heartily en- 
joying a performance in which he always showed 
the greatest interest. The concert was almost 
over, only the Hallelujah Chorus remaining for 
the close. When the music of the chorus 
began, Dr. Park stood up, the audience follow- 
ing his example, and, turning to a bystander, 
he asked, “Is it not glorious?” when suddenly 
he sank to the ground in a paralytic fit. “Is 
not this death?” he asked of the physician 
who was summoned to his side. These were 
his last words. Next morning he was dead. 
In the peaceful cathedral burying - ground, 
amidst a goodly company of learned doctors, 
brother-ministers, and professors, this musician 
minister was laid to rest, a modest tablet in the 
wall alone marking his ‘secluded grave. But 
in many hearts the memory of his beautiful 
pensive life still abides, and in many a Scottish 
home his songs are known and sung and loved: 

When urged by his friends to publish some 
of his music, Dr. Park’s invariable reply was, 
“No; I will leave them all in your hands, and 
when I am gone, you. may do what you will 
with them.” The permission has been so far 
acted upon that a folio volume containing a 
selection of Park’s songs, with lithographed por- 
trait and introductory notice by Principal Shairp 
of St. Andrews, has been published by Archibald 
Ramsden, of 103 New Bond Street, London, 
and Park Row, Leeds. The songs may also be 
had separately. Though but little known else- 
where, to many singers in Edinburgh this volume 
has become a treasure-house of melody, and 
occasionally one of the songs in it finds its way 
into a London drawing-room or an Edinburgh 
concert-room. One especially lingers in the 
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memory, and is sung and. hummed by many 
who are ignorant of its composer's name. It is 
the first song (though by no means the best) 
in the book,—a setting of some words by the 
well-known Edinburgh artist, Sir Noel Paton, 
beginning “ With the sunshine and the swallows 
and the flowers.” Both music: and words ate 
somewhat remarkable ; the former for: the skilful 
way in which, by a clever combination with the 
accompaniment, the melody is produced by 
the constant repetition in quavers of one note 
through more than four bars of common time, 
with no suggestion of monotony. The words of 
this song display such daring picturesqueness 
and alliteration as the following :— 


No more o’ nights the shiv’ring North complains, 
But blithe birds twitter in the crimson dawn ; 
No more the fairy frost-flowers fret the panes, 
But snowdrops gleam by garden-path and lawn. 


Of the other songs many are more artistic ; for 
example, the charming setting of Tennyson’s 
« Miller’s Daughter,” where the melody is skil- , 
fully introduced in the rippling accompaniment, 
or the musical dramatization—for it is really 
such—of some of Shelley’s wild fancies, perhaps 
best seen in the song entitled “When the 
Lamp is Shattered.” The spirit of an Irish 
ballad is successfully produced in both words 
and music of “In the Grey Dawn of Morning,” 
and the sea songs have a genuine nautical 
ring. Dr. Park shows himself equally capable 
in representing the lofty calm and religious 
fervour’ of Bishop Heber’s’ “Prayer for his 
Country,” or Wordsworth’s sacred songs, such 
as “How Beautiful your Presence,” and “Jesu, 
bless our slender Boat,” and the quaint Doric 
humour of an anonymous “ Fisher Wife’s Song” 
or Grizel Baillie’s “There was ance a May.” 
The rich storehouse of Shakespeare and Scott 
has also furnished words and inspiration for 
some of the finest songs in the volume, but in 
our opinion the gem of the collection is a simple, 
graceful ballad called “ Montgomery’s Mistress.” | 
Both music and words (for the latter we are 
indebted to our Scottish poet, Allan Cunning- 
ham) are so irresistibly charming, that by the 
kind permission of the publishers we have 
quoted them elsewhere. 

In many cases the words as well as the music 
are Dr. Park’s, These songs do not perhaps 
attain to the lyric perfection of Burns,—Dr. 
Park never cultivated the finish of expression 
which our ploughman poet owed not. wholly 
to spontaneous talent, for he often laboured 
hard before he could utter his feelings to 
his own satisfaction,—yet everywhere we find 
the natural gush, the woodland warble of true 
lyrical genius. The words of the songs, like 
the music, were rather the lonely communings 
of a heart with itself—the overflow by which 
it relieved its fulness—than compositions written 
for the eyes of strangers—with the words 
entirely subordinate to the inspiring melody 
that was singing itself through his soul. Both 
words and melody are full of the true music of 
the heart. In many of the songs we may dis- 
tinetly trace a deep undertone of sadness, 
seeming to breathe of some greag and never- 
forgotten loss. This, his biographer assures us, 
Was no mere phantasy, but had an actual and 
Very deep root in the affections. The real nature 
of the wound we do not know, for the secret 
“as entrusted to few, and is ‘now guarded by 
the grave, except for the utterance it finds in 
stray melodies of words and music in those 
Songs, 

In judging critically of Dr. Park's songs, we 
ry hae that they were the relaxations, 
é Ay “a occupations, of a busy life, and 
isn the highest. excellence in any art 

re and labour are necessary. Dr. Park’s 











songs were not written and elaborated with any 
thought of fame or criticism, but dashed off as 
they rose unbidden, and little thought of by 
himself or others. But despite defects of hasty 
workmanship, Dr. ‘Park’s songs prove their 
writer worthy to rank in the large band of 
Scotland’s native lyrists—not indeed among 
the few great masters, but certainly in the order 








next to these. 


MONTGOMERY’S MISTRESS. 


Words by ALLAN 


CuNNINGHAM. Music by Joun Park. 
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musical. art. in Australia, and to train 

singers and players to the best choral and 
orchestral music. Mr. C. J. Stevens,—a well-known 
Birmingham conductor,—after little more than a year’s 
residence in Adelaide, has already so far succeeded 
in his energetic endeavours, that he has given highly 
creditable performances, ‘not only of the ‘* Messiah,” 
‘* Judas Maccabeeus,” and other works, familiar to all 
music lovers here, though almost incredibly unfamiliar 
there, but such difficult works as Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion,” etc. According to the South Australian Register, 
which we quote, ‘‘‘fhe admissions to ‘the Jubilee 
Exhibition, on Thursday, the 31st Dec.. 1887, were 
—cash, 5861; season, 3532; total, 9393 

‘* No greater proof of, the popularity of the Adelaide 
Musical Association could be afforded than the assem- 
blage of such an immense audience which gathered 
to hear the performance of ‘Judas Maccabeeus.’ The 
main hall of the Exhibition was filled, and the adjacent 
courts, as well as the galleries, were also thronged 
with people anxious to hear the music. Probably 
the success of the Association’s recent performance 
of the ‘ Messiah” induced many of the music-loving 
public to avail themselves of a still further opportunity 
of enjoying the results of Mr. Stevens’ skill in working 
up an oratorio, We have on a laté occasion expressed 
an opinion of the style in which the various numbers 
of the work were rendered, and generally the same 
remarks would -apply to this performance. Of course 
the general effect was not so marked in the Exhibition 
building as in the Town Hall, and the soloists suffered 
accordingly, on account of the acoustic properties of 
the building. To produce a marke® effect in the 
main hall of the Exhibition, a soloist needs a voice 
of an extremely robust quality, 

‘The chorus numbered about 150, a number far 
less than the Association generally ‘places on the 
platform. ‘ It is impossible to criticize a performance 
such as this under the disadvantages of an audience 
constantly moving; but it may fairly be said that the 
choruses throughout: were sung with great precision 
and spirit; especially was this noticed in ‘Hear us, 
O Lord,’ The orchestra, though small, was effective, 
wanting perhaps more in the brass, and played cor- 
rectly, led by Herr H. Schrader, assisted by the 
organ, at which Mr, W. R. Pybus presided. . So 
great was the. success of the concert, that Mr. J. F: 
Conigrave announced that the authorities intended 
to secure a repetition of the same work, or some other 
equally attractive programme, by the Association to- 
night, Seeing that the performers had only one 
rehearsal since they gave this oratorio some time ago, 
the conductor, Mr. C. J. Stevens, is to be congratu- 
lated upon his success, and he may consider the 
request ‘to give another exhibition of his Associations’ 
talent-as an absolute proof of the high opinion which 
has been formed of his skill as a conductor.” 


E are glad to find from correspondents, of 
strenuous and successful efforts to raise the 
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N interesting period was now approach- 
K in Roger's career, as will be gathered 
from the following paragraph :— 
“July 21, 1848, London. Mitchell 
came to speak to me to-day about a tour in the 
provinces with Jenny Lind. . . . I asked 15,000 
francs a month, which he declared was too 
much, whereupon I came down to 12,000. I am 
to sing in opera three times a week, and shall 
be paid separately for the concerts. The tour 
is to last two months. The operas to be per- 
formed are ‘La Figlia del Reggimento,’ ‘La 
Sonnambula,’ and ‘ Lucia.’” 

Some six weeks were to elapse before the 
beginning of this eventful tour, and in the 
meantime the journal wherein Roger recorded 
his London experiences, both musical and 
social, is full of interest. The subjoined 
extract shows us how the artist was wounded 
in his musical susceptibilities :-— 

“July 27. Costa, who proposed the other 
day to cut out part of the first recitative in 
‘Guillaume Tell,’ has returned to the charge. 
1 was obliged to give in, though not without 
great regret. It is like cutting out a piece of my 
heart. To think that this man should be the idol 
of the London public, and that he should have 
the audacity to cut off the head or tail of any 
part of ‘Guillaume Tell.’ There can be no true 
musical feeling in England! Only this evening 
Davison, who really does know something about 
music, asserted that Meyerbeer and Halévy are 
not musicians, that they do not write correctly. 
Well, I confess if Handel is correct, and if 
correctness is music, then music sends me to 
sleep in five minutes. I prefer incorrectness, 
the unexpected and human passion. Away, I 
say, with trigonometry in music !” 

In the following paragraphs we have a descrip- 
tion of Roger’s début at Covent Garden, which 
was also, we must remember, his first appearance 
in grand opera on any stage :— 

“August 3. Dies albo sigillanda lapillo. 
This morning a performance of the ‘ Huguenots’ 
was announced for Madame Viardot’s benefit. 
At one o'clock, Grunheisen came to tell us that 
Mario was ill, and that it was doubtful whether 
he would be able to sing. Grunheisen left us 
at four o’clock, but presently returned to beg 
me, from the management, to undertake the 
part of Raoul this evening. I was thunder- 
struck. In vain I urged that I had never sung 
or even rehearsed the ‘ Huguenots,’ that I came 
from the Opéra Comique, and had not yet made 
my début at the Grand Opera ;—he insisted. 
The moment which elapsed between his pro- 
posal and my decision was terrible. It was 
true, | knew the music nearly as well as the 
conductor, but I staked my whole future on the 
result. If I failed, my position at the Paris 
Opera would be compromised ; if I succeeded, 
it would be a triumph. I shut my eyes like a 
man who is going to take a header into the sea, 
and—I accepted, on the sole condition that I 
should be allowed to sing in French. I am 
acquainted with Italian, but three hours is too 
short a time in which to learn five acts. We 
went to the theatre, a costume was arranged 
for me, and by eight o’clock I was on the stage. 
I had not dined, and was frightfully pale under 


| the fourth act in French. The audience re- 


called us three times, and the chorus gave us 


| an ovation behind the scenes. I did not know 


my fifth act over well, but I replaced several 


| passages of song by a well-considered and 





effective pantomime. Thank heaven, the stake 
is won!” 

Roger does not seem to have been quite so 
fortunate on the occasion of his next appear- 
ance. 

“August 12. An unlucky day. I sang 
‘Guillaume Tell’ with a bad cold,’‘and my throat 
on fire, to oblige my directors, who have paid 
me a month’s salary for doing nothing, and 
whom I did not wish to embarrass by a change 
of opera. I did not actually disgrace myself by 
singing false or making a couac, but my whole 


| performance was tame and uninteresting. I 


dared not work myself up, lest hoarseness 
should come on, and oblige the opera to be 
brought to an end. I contrived to get through 
it, and was even applauded in ‘Asile heredi- 


taire,” but the representation was altogether | 


cold, and if one does not obtain a decided 
success in ‘Guillaume Tell’ one is lost; a 
succes d’estime is no better than a fiasco... . 
However, it would be impossible just now for 
‘Guillaume’ to succeed in London. In the 
midst of the anxieties caused by the insurrec- 
tion in Ireland, it is somewhat ma/-a-propos to 
sing to the English ‘Independence or Death!’ 
and for the three cantons to cry ‘To arms;!’ 
Besides, English people would never sympathize 
with the chivalrous love which Arnold enter- 
tains for the princess. They think the prince 
ought to love the princess, the soldier the 
vivandiere. Each in his proper place.” 

We hear nothing more of Roger’s .perform- 
ances in London, and, passing over some 
unimportant passages, we come to the follow- 
ing paragraph, written two days before his 
start for the provinces with Jenny Lind :— 

“ September 3. It is all settled. We are ‘to 


get ready to start for Birmingham, which will’ 


be the first stopping-place on the month’s tour 
that I am to make with Jenny Lind in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Balfe is our conductor ; 
F, Lablache, bass; Belletti, baritone. . There 
are also one or two French soloists—-Lavigne, 
hautboy; Rémusat, flute, etc. . ... This engage- 
ment is a great piece of good fortune for me. I 
shall be able to study at my leisure this extra- 
ordinary woman, whom Paris has never heard, 
but whose reputation, first achieved in Germany, 
has reached such proportions in this country, 
that on her arrival in a certain town, the church 
bells were rung, and the archbishops (séc) came 
to meet her, and offer her hospitality. (The 
town here referred to is probably Norwich, where 
Jenny Lind was twice entertained at the Palace 
by Bishop Stanley, to whose influence was 
subsequently attributed her determination to 
quit the stage while still in the zenith of her 
fame.) Her heart is excellent, and her 
gqnerosity regal; she founds hospitals and 
universities. 

“ We rehearsed several ensembles on Saturday 
out of the ‘Sonnambula,’ etc. I was glad to 
find that she was extremely particular about 
detail. The light of genius shines in her blue 
eyes, but setting aside all question of talent, she 
would still be a remarkable woman. Feeling 
herself to be true, she is full of assurance, and 
does great things, because she does not occupy 


my rouge, but I felt 1 had the honour of my | herself with criticism. . ... When I look at her 
| I can understand Sweden, that land of forest 
“The first words of French had a peculiar | and lakes, the birthplace of legends and 


country to sustain. 


effect upon ears accustomed to Italian, but the 
romance of the first act had an extraordinary 


religious enthusiasm. 
“September 5. At last we areoff. We have 


success. Everything went unusually well, and | reached Birmingham, our first resting- place. 
the terrible septuor of the duel scene was | The weather is delightful, and the view from 
encored. Pauline Viardot, like myself, sang | our windows reminds one of Egypt. The earth 








is red with the dust of the brick-heaps, while 
the railway bridges are supported by columns 
which might have borne up the ruins of temples, 
But, altogether, there.is too much smoke for the 
imagination to dwell long in the desert... , 
This evening I sang the romance from ‘Don 
Sébastien,’ the first duet out of ‘Guillaume Tell,’ 
and the trio. I was well received, but the chief 
enthusiasm was for _Lind, who completely 
carried away the audience with her Swedish 
melodies... . 

“September 15.*Arrived at York. I am 
charmed with the aspect of the city, and with 
its old Saxon or Gothic churches..,. We 
went with Lablache and Belletti to see the 
Cathedral. How can I describe it? If I were 
a Victor Hugo, I might reproduce in beautiful 
verses the thousand confused ideas which have 
been awakened in me, not only by these sculp- 
tured stones, but by the surroundings amid which 
I see them, 

“September 16. This morning, while awaiting 
our luggage, we had some conversation about 
music—of course. ‘Some one mentioned Weber, 
and the intense aversion he had for Italian 
music. This reminded me that Holtei, the 
poet, had told me how in 182— he found him- 
self in the same box with Weber at the 
Karnthner-Thor theatre in Vienna. . The opera 
was ‘L’Italiana in Algieri,” and David and 
Ungher sang the principal parts, which is 
tantamount to saying that the execution was 
marvellous. At each sign of admiration mani- 
fested by the audience, Weber gave a. move- 
ment of impatience. After the first act he went 
out and did not return till near the end of the 
piece. Holtei asked him if he had felt ill. 
‘No,’ answered Weber. 

“¢ Then why did you leave us?’ 

“¢ Well, you see, from the moment those 
wretched Italians began to sing their bad music 
in such a manner as to give me pleasure, there 
was nothing for it—I was obliged to take myself 
off.’ 

“September 21, Edinburgh. We alighted at 
the Waterloo Hotel. What, Waterloo again! 
Shame and malediction! However, the rooms 
are large, the turtle-soup respectable, and the 
wine good. Well, well! I will swallow my 
shame. 

“September 22. Now what traveller’s joys | 
am going to taste! That is what I said to 
myself in the fulness of my heatt, as we started 
after breakfast for the Calton Hill, This is the 
Montmartre of Edinburgh. No, the com- 


parison is absurd; it is an Attic mountain — 


crowned with monuments which make it 
resemble the Acropolis. Alas! there was 4 
fog—mist, they :call it here—and our heads 
were in the clouds. I wanted to run hither and 
thither, and see everything there was to be 
seen, but the goddess of Reason was by my 
side. Fanny recalled me to a sense of my 
duty as a-singer. It is always either too damp, 
or too hot, or too cold ; and then I must put on 
an extra coat, or a handkerchief in front of my 
mouth, or turn my back on a beautiful view 
because the wind comes from that quarter. . -- 

“ As we walk about, we hear behind us the 
word ‘French! French!’ There is something 
which breathes of hatred in their manner of 
pronouncing the word, and yet France 
Scotland have long been friends. The Scotch 
Guard had, for years, the privilege of hanging 
those Frenchmen who had incurred the dis 
pleasure of Louis XI. on the trees of Pless* 
les-Tours. But I am crediting them with 
historical knowledge which they do not posses 
and the havoc made among the Scotch battalions 
at Waterloo /has obliterated from their mint 
the fact that our Bourbons supported thei 
Stuarts... . 
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“September 25. This evening we made oar 
déut in Edinburgh, ‘in the ‘Sonnambula. I 
was received warmly as I came on, but I soon 
saw that the Scotch audiences are cold, and 
there is no clague. Lind and I understood the 
state of the case, and without having consulted 
together, we contrived to put so much fire and 
passion into our performance, that we ended by 
breaking the ice. Lind was completely over- 
whelmed with flowers. My wife nearly had an 
attack of hysterics in the second act ; our acting 
had such a powerful effect upon her. . . . This 
evening I ventured to taste some whisky—the 
local whisky—for the first time, It is delicious 
with hot water, and smells of smoke. 

“September 30. Before I had finished break- 
fast this morning, Lord K.,.. och, who is 
taking singing-lessons of Frederick Lablache, 
came to see me, Heisarabid melo-maniac. 
When he sings he has certain little tricks which 
are irresistibly comic. For example, when he 
begins an air, if he cannot produce his voice to 
his satisfaction, he pulls up his trousers, re- 
adjusts his braces, and begins again. When 
he comes to a difficult passage, and his voice 
fails him, he tries his braces again. No success, 
but a slight covac, Then it is the turn for other 
articles of his clothing. He gives one a tug and 
another a twitch, and all. with the most serious 
face in the world. 

“What a powerful element, in comedy is this 
absolute gravity! It is this which gives per- 
forming dogs and monkeys such superiority 
over our comedians. Nature has not granted 
them the gift of laughter; they are comic 
without knowing it, and, above all, without 
trying to appear so. 

“This English lord, having taken a fancy to 
the air ‘ Non pin andrai,’ has begged Lablache to 
teach it to him. It won’t take him more than a 
month, he says, because he learns very quickly ! 
Lablache,-who has neither the time nor the 
inclination to give lessons, replied, in the hope 
of choking him off, that his charge was five 
guineas a lesson. 

“* Very well, Signor Lablache,’ said my lord, 
‘the price is nothing tome. As I wish to make 
rapid progress, I will have lessons every day, and 
I will take eight a day.’ 

“Poor Lablache! This will be a magnificent 
opportunity for him to grow thin... . 

“October 3, Glasgow. Yesterday I received 
a present of a splendid Scotch plaid from an 
Edinburgh lady, who is quite unknown to me, 
out of gratitude for the pleasure I had given 
her. In these foreign’ countries which we 
French have been so long accustomed to look 
upon as barbarous, it is curious to observe how 


. the pleasure caused by a good book or a fine 


singer lasts long after the reading or the per- 
formance. Formerly, this was also the case 
with us, for when the actor Baron fell ill, and 
was ordered to drink Bordeaux, he received no 
less than a hundred bottles of wine from un- 
known donors in one week. Alas! these good 
old customs have disappeared in France, but 
they still exist in Scotland. . . . 

“October 10, Dublin. This evening we per- 
formed ‘La Sonnambula’ to a crowded house. 
Balfe, while boasting to me of the warmth of 
the Irish public, had warned me of one thing, 
namely, that here hissing is a mark of approba- 
ton. When the audience are tired of clapping, 
or too tightly packed to be able to do so, they 
show their pleasure by making all kinds of 
holses, songs, cries, stamps, and hisses. So for 
once in our lives we were thoroughly well 
hissed. . 

“October 11. Spent the evening with Jenny 
Lind, Mrs. Grote, Lablache, and Belletti. Her- 
mann, Nadaud, Piatti, and Levy played some 
of Haydn’s quartettes,.. That is the most enjoy- 


able way to hear such music, en petit comsté, 
among artists. Hermann has too much fire for 
amateurs of the old school, but, for my part, I 
find his playing perfection. After supper we 
drank to the hope of meeting at Dublin again 
next year. Lumley, who would like. nothing 


better, smiled. Lind, looking somewhat em-: 


barrassed, gave a very vague answer: 

‘“* Yes, here, or at the other end of the world.’ 

“October 25, Dublin. We left our hotel at 
ten o'clock this morning to embark on board 
the steamer for our return voyage. The weather 
was splendid, and several thousand persons 
came to see us embark, and bid a last farewell 
to Jenny Lind. When the boat began to move, 
three cheers went up from the shore, handker- 
chiefs were waved,..and there were cries of 
‘ Hurrah for Jenny Lind!’ We also heard our 
own names included in this ovation, and we 
were all implored to come: back again soon. 
Alas! I am afraid it is good-bye for ever. 

“ November 3, Brighton. ‘La Figlia del Reg- 
gimento.’ In.the last act, during the final rondo, 
Lind Said to me in a low voice,— 

“Listen to this, Roger, for these are the last 
notes you will ever hear from me in the theatre.’ 

“I was stupefied. Can it be true—is her career 
really over? I had no time to ask her for 
an explanation. She sang, and the delighted 
audience applauded her; they little thought 
how soon they were to lose her. Then it was 
my turn to sing, and I had to appear happy, 
because I was to marry her, but all the time my 
heart felt as heavy as lead. 

“November 4, London. Dined with Lumley. 
We drank to Jenny Lind, and to my speedy 
return. . . . In the midst of the emotion caused 
by the toasts, Jenny drew a magnificent diamond 
ring from her finger, and presenting it to me, 
said,— ; 

“¢T hope, Roger, that every spark emitted-by 
this diamond may remind you of my wishes for 
your happiness.’” 

The tour which had brought Roger so much 
pleasure as well as fame and profit was now at 
an end, and, a few days later, he left England, 
as it proved, for ever. Shortly after his return 
to Paris, he created the title-réle of the Prophete, 
and in so’ doing raised himself at once to the 
position of the first French tenor of the day. 
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Queen in 
dHaméfef. 


T the present time, when Mr. Wilson Barrett 

has presented and may again present his 

- very original and scholarly conception of 

Hamlet, which was so warmly received 

in New York, Boston, and other great American 

cities, it may interest some of our readers to con- 

sider the following essay on the character of the 

Queen by the wife of the late Dean Russell of 

Adelaide, one who had the deepest and broadest 
ympathy with all literature and art. 

Hamlet’s mother, says Mrs. Russell, is a curious 
example of passive influence. All her life she has been 
ministered to, neyer consciously a minister; with the 
result that the spirit, so long utterly dormant, seems 
almost non-existent, smothered beneath the weight of 
sense. Gertrude is, apparently, conscienceless as the 
splendid poison-flower in Hawthorne’s weird story. 








‘Is it the flower’s fault that the air around it becomes 


deadly? She had always been softly lapped in every 
luxury of the senses and affections. 


Her husband, ‘‘the buried. majesty,” had loved |. 


her tenderly, almost idolatrously. ‘‘He might not 
beteem the winds of heaven visit. her face too 
roughly.” Even his injured ghost is full of ruth for 
her. And she liked it, returned him all fair shows of 








affection. Like Helen of Troy, she could not help 





being loved, nor, in her passionless calm, reflecting 
back the’image of her lovers and their love, so that 
each surely thought himself beloved again. Could 
she help that? she would think... Her husband's 
brother worshipped her too, and she knew it, but felt 
no responsibility nor shame. Was she not the queen, 
accustomed to being adored ? 

We may be sure she was not privy to her hus- 
band’s murder: but Claudius knew too well that ‘the 
sudden ‘‘taking off” would not greatly shock her ; his 
own passionate love would minister as well to her’ 
luxurious, indolent nature, deficient in sensation, as 
did her former lord’s. : 

So the opening of the play finds her still throned 
secure, to her own imagining. True, there had been 
murmurs about.King Hamlet's mysterious death, and 
her own ‘f o’er-hasty marriage ;” but these mutterings 
of the common people do not yet trouble her serene 
Olympian calm. 

She does not know that the one true affection of 
her life is already blighted by her own act. Her love 
for Hamlet is no keen-eyed, watchful, maternal passion 
—still her son is dear to her; she wishes he should 
be happy, and when she hears of his love for Ophelia, 
she has no vulgar‘objections to make on the score of 
inequality. Ophelia is no ambitious young beauty, 
seeking to dethrone‘her; and there is no heart so 
world-burdened as not to be touched by the exquisite 
charm of that fair, hapless ‘‘ Rose of May” that was 
never to blossom out into full summer radiance. 

The cloud Gertrude sees in her sky is not’ her 
own sin, but her son’s deepening and morose depres- 
sion; and not. possessing the touchstone of Truth, 
she cannot discern any difference between the true 
gold of Horatio and the base metal of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern. So, with the gracious courtesy that 
never fails her, she desires these two to cheer her son; 
and when they blunder, is hopeful that in Ophelia the 
remedy may be found. 

Suddenly the cloud breaks in lightning upon. her 
head; but so long had conscience been drugged and 
blinded, that when Hamlet’s furious reproaches are 
poured out, they seem to her at first mere sound and 
fury, signifying nothing ; but at last the thunder- 
bolt scarce awakes the sleeping spirit, and she begins 
to know herself, and shudder at, the-sight.... She does 
not see her~husband’s apparition, for his spirit and 
hers had never held communion. 

There is ‘no gall in her nature; she bears Hamlet 
no malice for his thrice-bitter words ; she keeps his 
secret, and is full of regrets for him that are not 
tainted by the sélfish fears of Claudius ; but she is too 
dull and unwatchful to think of the danger to him 
that may lurk in his uncle’s plans. 

And now her son is gone away, and gone too are 
her good days and self-absorbed content, never to 
return. | Remorse is busy and suspicious; she had 
forgotten poor Ophelia and her crushing troubles, and 
unwilling to be reminded of her, though the discovery 
of her last calamity is a fresh shock. But Gertrude 
has no helpfulness in her, and Ophelia comes and 
goes at her distracted will, unwatched, uncared for, 
though regretted, till death, more tender, takes ‘her 
from her miseries, 

As the clouds grow still darker about the qucen, 
and physical danger threatens her, and the ‘‘ cutpurse 
of the empire,” the royalty of long habit, asserts itself 
with some nobility; she will share the danger and 
show it a brave front. - From some singular perver- 
sity, moreover, she really cares for her ‘‘ king of shreds 
and patches,” and interposes eagerly to save him from 
Laertes’ fury. But remorse, affection, all are vain. 
The hands that carelessly set in motion that ‘‘m 
wheel of Fate, to. whose huge spokes ten thousand 
lesser things are morticed and adjoined,” are power- 
less to stop it as it crashes down upon the guilty and 
the innocent. The hand to which Gertrude had 
treacherously given her own takes her life ; the poor 
royalty that was but of habit, not of nature, vanishes; 
the splendid poison-flower that made the air about it 
fatal, perishes of itself; the doom is all fulfilled, 

She who, th out ‘the stistained splendour of 
her stately life,” ad nothing, has yet done to death all 
these lives. Only, as her sin was rather ive than 
active, she is spared the knowledge that her son, the 
one unselfish love of her life, is destroyed. 

Shakespeare, in whom all men seem concentrated 
— true royalist and deep republican — points this 
moral for all kings and queens of all kingdoms, that 
power is only given for the good of those within its 
range, and that the deepest rooted and most lasting 
eo is that alone which is founded in abnegation 
of self. 
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An Appeat f » tRe 
Eealitor. 


IR,— We venture to make an urgent 


| many, many years, Let them wait until I am thirty, 

and then I will play some more for them. I want to 
| study’and learn some more, I do not want to go on 
| playing till I am sick in bed, and I am going to stop 
| now. They want me to go to San Francisco, and I 
| tell Mr. Abbey, the manager, I will not go. If Mr. 
| Abbey says I have got to play to-morrow night tell 
| him I am dead. I cannot play. I cannot concertize 
| any more. Iam tired. I am goingto live here and 


appeal on behalf of the widow of a have a good time. What do they want to make a 
violinist, who for some years was | little boy like me work so hard for? I cannot do it. 
engaged at the Philharmonic, Crystal | I am not idle.” ‘The manager is indignant, and says 


Palace, and other concerts, and who died of 


consumption after a long illness, during which 
his small savings were entirely exhausted. His 


widow was left in delicate health with nine | tri 





| there is a breach of contract. He denies that the boy 
is overworked. It is hinted that the real cause of the 
parents’ action is that 100,000 dols. have been con- 
ibuted for the boy’s education on condition that he 


children, whose ages range from four to sixteen. | leaves the stage. 


One of them has since died. Two only are 


earning anything, the eldest son, who is in an _ 


— Poreign Notes. - 


office, and one, eight years old, temporarily 


engaged at a theatre. The mother is now living 


in one room with six of her little ones, who need 
food, clothing, and education. Any help will 
be carefully administered to meet their present 
need and provide for their education. This sad 
and deserving case is strongly recommended by 








| ‘s 
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On January 20 a performance of Weber’s unfin- 
ished comic opera ‘‘ Die Drei Pintos ” took place at 
Leipzig. This work, of which the first act only was 
sketched out, while the second consisted of but one 


the undersigned, and those whose names are | number, has been completed by a young Leipzig 
marked with an asterisk will thankfully receive | Kapellmeister, Herr Mahler, to whom Weber's 


donations: *Lady Thompson, 35 Wimpole 
Street, W.; Sir Arthur Sullivan, 2 Queen’s 
Mansions, S.W.; *W. G. Cusins, Esq., 40 


Crystal Palace.—We are, Sir, yours, etc., 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
AUGUST MANNS. 





OwitRdrawaf of 
@cdeef doPmann. 


— 0 -—— 


HE New York correspondent of the 
Morning Post writes :— 
Josef Hofmann has been withdrawn from 
the concert stage by his father, who says he 
is overworked, and will not play any more for many 
years, but return to Europe in a few weeks. The 
mother says it is a question of the boy’s life. He is 
worn out with the work he has been doing, and his 
parents are determined to stop it before it is too late, 
She says : ‘‘ Time after time Josef came home from a 
concert unable to sleep. He would toss and tumble 
about until nearly the morning, and appeared to be 
utterly exhausted. After every concert he complained, 
and wanted to know why he had to do it. When he 
first came to the hotel he was bright and strong, but 
now his nerves are unstrung and he is unfit to play. 
He said a short time ago, when first he lived in the 
hotel, that he could push the big door open with one 
hand, and pow he could not open it with his whole 
body. After a concert his little arms are all tired 
out, and he wants to give it up. Josef will positively 
not play again either this season or next. We are 
going to give him a long rest, and while he stays in 
this country he will not touch the piano again even 
for practice. He will not be seen in public again for 
at least five or six years. While we are resting we are 
going to take the boy around to amuse him and try to 


get him back to his usual health. The manager wants |: 


him to go to San Francisco, but I feel sure it would 
only be a question of a very few days before he would 
be sick im bed if such a thing were done.” During 
the conversation Joseph was at work painting a bunch 
of forget-me-nots, and showing a surprising amount of 
knowledge of painting for a boy who has never taken 
a lesson, He moves in a restless, nervous way, and 
seems to be completely tired out, His eyes are heavy, 
and have dark shadows around them. He looks as 
if he had been taxed beyond his strength. He con- 
stantly broke in to express his opinion on the concerts, 
He said, “1 am not a machine to be played at fifty- 
two concerts, and am too tired to do any more. It is 
too much work for a boy like me, I am very glad I 
have not got to play any more, and hope it will be for 





| grandson entrusted it. The opera, which contains 


much that is characteristic of the composer, and in 
which the additions have been made with discretion 


Montagu Square, W.; August Manns, Esq., | and good taste, met with a decided success, 


* * * 

At the Weimar theatre an explosion took place 
the other day of a quantity of fireworks, which were 
to have been used at a performance of ‘‘ Der Frei- 
schiitz.” The accident cost the head machinist his 
life, besides damaging the building. 

ok OK 

AT arecent Philharmonic Concert in Berlin, con- 
ducted by Von Biilow, an important novelty was pro- 
duced, viz. a new symphony by a young Bavarian com- 
poser named Richard Strauss, who is only in his twenty- 
fourth year. Fearless of comparisons with another 
great masterpiece, Herr Strauss has:named his work 
an ‘*Italian” symphony. The four parts into which 
it is divided bear the following titles :—No. 1. On the 
Campagna; No. 2. In the Ruins of Rome; No. 3. 
On the Shore of Sorrento ; No. 4. Neapolitan Folk- 
life. According to a German critic, the symphonic 
form is very freely handled, while the work is, in 
every respect, the most difficult an orchestra has ever 
been asked to play. On the other hand, the melodi- 
ousness, orchestration, breadth, and poetic feeling of 
the composition are highly praised. 

* * % 

AT another of the above-mentioned concerts a new 
duo-concerto by Brahms, and the “‘ Irish ” symphony 
by Villiers Stanford, were performed. The former 
work is, like most of Brahms’ Jater compositions, of a 
scholarly rather than a popular character. The solo 
parts for violoncello were admirably played by 
Joachim and Hausmann. The Irish symphony met 
with the high approval of the German critics, who 
praise the orchestration, and consider that the work 
contains many characteristic ideas well carried out. 
It is believed that the symphony will find an enduring 
place in German orchestral programmes ; it will shortly 
be produced at Vienna by Hans Richter. 

* * % 

THE theatrical authorities at Madrid have issued 
an order to the effect that, after next winter, all 
theatres unprovided. with the electric light are to 
remain closed. It would be well if their example in 
this respect were to be followed by the other capitals 


of Europe. 
* * 


Tue Leipzig Museum of Ancient Instruments has 
lately been enriched by an almost unique treasure, 
a so-called ‘‘ Bible-regale,” the only example of the 
kind known in Germany. The exterior of this curious 
instrument resembles a large medizval Bible. When 
the lid is raised, a key-board is disclosed to view, 
which its late owner believed to be dumb. On closer 
examination, however, some tiny pipes were dis- 











covered under the key-board, which could’ be played 





by means of bellows hidden in the lid, . The instru- 
ment contains four octaves, and possesses a curiously 
penetrating and vibrating tone. 

ee 4 

At the Pesth Opera House recently, in conse. 
quence of the bursting of a water-pipe, the theatre 
was flooded, and a large quantity of costumes irre. 
trievably ruined. 

* * * 

ON 31st January, Verdi’s ‘‘ Otelio” was performed 
for the first time in Germany at the Hamby 
Stadttheatre, where it met with the most brilliant 
success. The opera surpassed in every way the 
high expectations raised by its success elsewhere. 


The critics remark that although the music is not 


‘“Wagnerisch ” in character, still Wagner’s art. 
principles have never received better exemplification 
outside his own works than in Verdi’s latest master. 
piece. They believe, owing to this fact, that 
‘*Otello”’ will sooner become popular in Germany 
than in the land of its birth. 

** # 

THE first performance of the ‘‘ Gotterdammerung” 
at New York has been most successful, offering a 
marked contrast to the fate of Spontini’s ‘‘ Fezdinand 
Cortez,” which opera only ran four nights, although 
an enormous sum had been spent upon its mounting, 

* * * 

IN the course of the foregoing year no less than 
fifty-three new operas have been offered to the 
management of the Berlin Opera, only four of which 
were accepted, viz. ‘‘ Der Haideschacht,” by Hol- 
stein; “Turandot,” by Rehbaum; ‘ Lorelei,” by 
Emil Nauman; and “ Die’ Irrungen,” by Lorenz, 
The libretto of the last-named work is founded on 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.” - 

* ok * 

AT the Paris Opera the long-expected novelty, M, 
Salvayre’s ‘‘ La Dame de Monsoreau,” has proved a 
total failure. The composer seems to have been un- 
certain whether he intended to write a lyric drama or 
a grand opera. The long five acts contained only two 
or three passable numbers, while the orchestration 
was neither brilliant nor original. ‘ The critic of the 
Guide Musical remarks that during twenty - seven 
years he has attended every ‘'premiére,” but that he 
has never heard a weaker or more absolutely unin- 


teresting work. 
* OK O* 


A BERLIN newspaper, the Signaiz, believes itself 
to have discovered the existence of a serious quarrel 
between Von Biilow and Rubinstein. This supposi 
tion owes its birth to the fact that at the rehearsal for 
one of his Berlin concerts, Von Biilow cut out Rubin- 
stein’s ‘‘ Ocean” symphony, which had been set down 
for performance.’ This act has been interpreted into 
a desire to grossly insult his gifted colleague. 

* OR 

Sarpovu has lately finished a libretto to which 
Massenet is to compose the music. The opera is 
called ‘‘ Montezuma,”’ and treats of the conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards. 

* * * 

THE theatre.at Bologna will be the first in Italy to 

produce Goldmark’s opera ‘‘ Merlin,” 
; * * * 

AN interesting legal decision was given at Aix-la- 
Chapelle the other day. A critic, who had fallen 
foul of the theatrical manager, having been refused 
a ticket at the box office, brought the matter into 
court. The judge gave sentence for. the. defendant, 
declaring that a manager has no right to refuse any 
one admission to a theatre. 

* * % 

AT a recent concert given by the Dresden Tonkiinst- 
lerverein,.an unpublished sonata by W. A. Moaatt, 
son of the great Wolfgang, was performed. The 
interest excited by the production of this work was 
soon extinguished by the inferior quality of the 
music. The sonata form was only used as a pe 
upon which to hang a string of commonplace phras¢s 
and correct platitudes. The composer, who was bom 
in 1791 and died in 1840, was always overshadowed 
and extinguished by the fame of his illustrious father. 

x * x 

THE performances of Verdi's ‘‘ Otello” at Milan 
have been interrupted by the sudden disappearance 
of the baritone Beltrami. The delinquent has beet 
sentenced to pay 15,000 francs compensation. 
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At a Schumann Abend lately given in Berlin by 
Frau Joachim, wife of the famous violinist, the con- 
cert-giver sang the sixteen Lieder, which are collected 
under the title of ‘‘ Dichterliebe.” This feat; almost 
equals that performed by Herr Degele, the Dresden 
baritone, who, at.a concert given some years ago, 


sang Schubert's twenty Miillerlieder straight through, | 


without any interval for rest. 
ee 

BEETHOVEN'S ‘‘ Missa Solemnis” has lately been 
performed in -Paris for the ‘first time in its entirety. 
The work was thoroughly appreciated, which, says 
the Moniteur Universel, shows that the Parisians 
have progressed considerably since the days when a 
certain famous critic, having heard detached parts of 
the ‘*Mass” at the Conservatoire, declared that it 
would be impossible to sit out the whole of “ this 
long and clumsy Credo,” and who saw in this incom- 
parable masterpiece only one fine passage, which, 
however, failed, in his opinion, to make up for ‘‘ the 
lack of distinctness, the absence of true inspiration, 
the ruggedness of the harmony, and the bad treatment 
of the voices ” distinguishing the rest of the work. 
This perspicuous critic was no less a person than 
Hector Berlioz. 

* * * 

FLoTow’s posthumous opera, ‘‘ Der Graf von St. 
Megrim,” has met with great success at Cologne, 
where it has been lately brought out. Flotow him- 
self held this work to be superior to all his other 


operas. 
Pe * * & 


IN Paris, at aconcert given by the Society of Com- 


posers, a quantity of ancient pianoforte music was | 


performed on some venerable pianos. Among the 
latter were a 16th century, clavichord, a Roman 
clavecin of 1677, a Turin spinet of 1714, and a 
remarkably sweet-toned clavecin by Taskin, dated 


1775: * * * 


Frau MARCELLA SEMBRICH, who, a. few years 
ago, made such a sensation in London, has lately 
been singing in Berlin, where among other rdéles she 
undertook that of the ‘‘ Queen of the Night” in the 
‘‘ Zauberflote.” . Frau Sembrich is one of the few 
sopranos who can sing this difficult and extraordinary 
high music as Mozart ‘wrote it.  ~ 

* ok * 

GoLDMARK’s ** Queen of Sheba” was performed 
lately at Milan, and followed: by a ballet (how sur- 
prised Her Majesty would have been !). The enter-. 
tainment commenced at 8 P.M.,—and ended at 2.30 


A.M. 
* * * 


MADAME KosTNER has bequeathed the sum of 
55,000 francs to the Académie Frangaise for the 
foundation of prizes. 

* Kx 

M. RUBINSTEIN is created a member of the Russian 
Council of State, with the title of Excellency ; and 
has been decorated with the famous order of Valdimir, 
This honour is very unusual, and is tantamount to 
electing a distinguished musician here a member of 
the Privy Council. 

** * ' 

THE German Government has this year augmented 
by 480,000 marks its annual provision for the two 
Royal Theatres in Berlin. 

* ok Ok 

ACCORDING to Le Menestrel, there are.in Paris no 
fewer than thirty-four streets named after eminent 
musicians, from Beethoven downwards. One, indeed, 
aspires heavenward, and is named after Saint Cecilia 
herself. 

* oe ) 

WE hear of two new operettas successfully pro- 
duced in Germany, ‘ Le Chevalier d’ Industrie,” by 
Messrs. Genée and Mannstadt, music by Alphonse 
Czibalka, at the Carl Theatre in Vienna; and “La 
Derniére Nuit,” by Messrs. Heidmuller and Coss- 
mann, music by Emil Christian, at the Carl Schultze 
Theatre at Hamburg, 

: * Oe 

Ir appears that at Naples, while they are giving 
Verdi's ‘‘Otello” at the San Carlo Theatre, the Theatre 
Nuovo will represent Rossini’s “ Otello;” and Le 
Trovatore asks whether they had not better simul- 


taneously give Shakespeare’s “Othello” at °the 
Fiorentin, , 


SrnGERs in Italy seem determined to assert them- 
selves, and to resent any rudely-expressed sentiments 
of the public aroused by their performance. We 
hear that in. Verona, Madame Wiziach, being for 
some unknown cause a little hesitating and uncertain 
in her first notes as Lucrezia Borgia, was received with 


evening ended in the midst of the protestations of 
e Wiziach meanwhile left the 

theatre, vowing that she would never return to it. 

t *e£ eae J] 

AT Milan, on the occasion ofa first performance 
of ‘* Mignon,” the theatre was filled with an audience 
equally ready to express approbation and disapproval. 
The overture and prelude “Gavotte”. were well 
received. Signora Haussmann was justly applauded 
as Mignon, as also was Signora Vera Dornelli as 
Philine. The other actors were treated first to 
applause, then silence, and lastly merciless hisses. 
At length the bass singer Abranoff, irritated. by the 
incessant hissing, broke off in the midst of a trio, 
and turning towards the fourth tier of boxes, cried, 
_“‘Imbeciles, all of you!” A lively scene ensued, the 
curtain was lowered, and the basso surrounded by 
police, to protect him from the angry crowd who 
assembled at the stage door, and it was not till late 
at night that he arrived at the hotel San Marco, 
‘* extremely regretting his imprudence.” We confess 
to considerable sympathy with the insulted artists, 

; { * * 

In an interesting series of articles-in the Leipsig 
Signale, reviewing the musical events of the past year, 
spécial mention is made of the various ‘‘infant. pro- 
digies”” who have appeared from time to time in the 
year. These are no less than six—namely, pianists, 
Joseph Hofmann, aged 11 ; Celeste Plompare, aged 
8; Pauline Ellice, of London, aged 11. Violinists, 
Bachmann and Frédérick Kreisler, of Paris, 12 years 
old. Also the pianist-guitarriste-comédienne, Anita 
Marzoli, of Naples, aged 9... The list for 1888 opens 
with the name of Leopold Godowsky, the accqm- 
panist, whose masterly execution-and composition haye 
created quite a sensation among the critics of Milan, 

* Ok 

In Vienna they are erecting a monument to 
Mozart, who is represented in a sitting posture. 
This is also. the case with Beethoven and Schubert. 
Music is certainly—at least with composers —a 
sedentary pursuit, but the attitude is not so fayour-' 
able to sculpture that it should become the rule. When | 
‘the musical afflatus descends, many a fine attitude is 
doubtless struck by the composer, were the sculptor 
present to see and catch it. 

* * Oe 

A BusT of Weber is to be placed in his native 
town. On the pedestal will be presented an’ alle- 
gorical figure of Weber’s Muse playing on a lyre. 

se % 

LasT year the competition for the Rossini Prize 
did not take place on account of the hopeless feeble- 
ness of the compositions presented by competing 
musicians. The Academy of Fine Arts has opened 
a new competition. Thirty-six cantatas have been 
deposited at the secretariat of the Institute. The 
Academy has crowned the work of Mdme. Judith 
Gautier, entitled ‘‘ Les Noces de Fingal,” 

* * Ok 

M. DELIBEs’ opera ballet ‘‘ Sylvia,” performed the 
other day in Brussels, has taken critics and public by 
storm, M. Delibes is both facile and original in his 
style, and well merits the heartiest praise. 

** * 

AMBROISE THOMAS has obtained an ovation at 
Nice on the occasion of the production of his “* Hamlet” 
at the Municipal Theatre. ‘His reception,” says 
one of the papers, ‘‘reminded one more of t 
triumphal entry of a victorious general than anything 
else. Audience, artists, chorus, orchestra, and even 
carpenters and scene-shifters, combined in bursts of 
deafening applause, and the great master’s emotion 
was evident, as flowers, wreaths, and. palm-branches 
were showered at his feet. From ZL’ Jtalie we learn 
that he has just been named honorary member of the 


" 





celebrated Academy of Saint Cecilia of Rome. 


| Jenny, Winds Owier. 


ROBATE has been granted of the will, dated 
May.15, 1886 (with a codicil made Aug. 29, 
1887), of Madame Jenny Maria Lind Gold- 

sixty-seven years, at Colwell, Herefordshire. She 

bequeaths to the King of Sweden her painting, ‘‘ The 

Inundation|;” to Mrs, Victor Benecké the portrait 

of Mendelssohn; to her grandson, Victor Francis 

Maude, the cabinet.of books given to her by the fire 

companies of New York; and to. the Royal Museum 

at Stockholm the gold, silver, and bronze medals 
struck in her honour, and the gold medal, with 
diamond. crown and agraffe, graciously ted 
to her by King Oscar II., to be worn with the riband 
of Zeraphine. She devises the freehold estate of 

Wynd’s Point, purchased from: the’ ‘! private fund ” of 

$100,000 American, settled dn her on her marriage, to 

her husband, Otto Goldschmidt, and bequeaths from the 






said ‘‘private fund"—now about £13,610-—annuities 


of Swedish kréner—1300 to Josephine Ahmansson, 
150 to Frau Victor Perman, 200 to Amelia Perman, 
100 to Louisa Stromberg, and 300 to Louisa Celsing ; 
an annuity of £80 to her maid, Sophia Kedzie; a 
legacy of 50,000 Swedish kréner to the University 
of Upsala, to be called. ‘‘The Eric Gustaf Geyler 
Stipend,” for the maintenance of poor students at 
the university; 50,000 kréner to the University of 
Lund, to be called the ‘‘Bishops Isaias Tegner ” 
stipend, for the maintenance of poor students intend- 
ing to enter the Protestant Church; and the residue 
of the said private fund to such hospital in Stockholm 
whelly or principally devoted to the treatment of the 
diseases of children as the trustees may choose, . Sub- 
ject to the life interest of her husband, the testatrix 
appoints the ‘‘ common fund,” settled on her marriage, 
and consisting of the remainder of her then property, 
as to one-third each in trust for her sons, Walter Otto 
and Ermest Svend David Goldschmidt, and her 
daughter, Jenny Maria Katharine, the wife of Ray- 
mond William de Latham Maude; and she recites 
that*she had previously settled on each £5000 from 
her moiety of a ‘so-called joint fund,” derived from 
joint earnings of’her husband and herself, which, 
although his by law, were at his desire settled as to 
one moiety, or not less than 415,000, to her appoint- 
ment. The executors are the said Otto Goldschmidt, 
Edward Wingfield, and Richard du Cane, and the 
value of the personalty is declared at £40,630, 
13s. 8d. r 

Among various utterances concerning the lamented 
Jenny Lind, we have seen none so interesting as the 
paper in Murray’s Magazine, by Canon Scott Holland. 
It is an image of unusual purity: ‘‘ True and strong 
and tender is the North,” says Tennyson, and Jenny 


severe, yet much beloved; great, yet unenvied ; 
lauded, yet untouched by vanity. Canon Holland de- 
picts her personal fgscination, her originality, vigour, 
and _ brilliancy. e shows her as artist, with the 
highest belief in the sanctity of the ideal ; as a teacher, 
demanding the closest, most conscientious study. He 
sets forth her artistic temperament, dissatisfied with 
the dulness of the work-a-day world—impatient of 
its Philistinism ; her intense seriousness ; her admira- 
tion for Carlyle, and her indignation at the shallow mis- 
conception of his character manifested after his death. 

Lastly, he tells us of her firm faith and deep religious 
feeling. ‘‘ All this idealism culminated in her intense 
conviction that her art was a gift of God, to be dedi- 
cated to His service. ‘I have always put God first,’ 
she said, during her last days, It was this which you 
could feel in her pose, as she stood, high-strung and 
prophetic, to deliver a great theme, such as ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.’ It was this which was the 
key to her superb generosity to the sick and the suffer- 
ing. It was this which sent her voice thrilling along 
the wards of the Brompton Hospital, where she loved 
to sing to those for whom she had herself built a whole 
wing,” etc. Such a testimony to a great singer as this 
article contains is precious to all lovers of the great 
art--a splendid confutation of much ignorant pre- 
judice against its followers—and a noble example for 
them and for all. 





Lind exemplifies the truth of his words, She was - 
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UISEPPE TARTINI was. born at 
G Pirano, a seaport town of Istria, in 
April 1692. The seductive study of 

music in early life gained the ascend- 


ency over that for which he was intended—the 


law ; and in course of time he is discovered | 


playing in the orchestra of a convent, whither 
he had secreted himself to avoid the con- 
sequences of an escapade in which he had too 
hastily taken a prominent part. 

Subsequently he was admitted into the band 
of the Ancona Operatic Orchestra, and after 
much diligent study and devotion to music, 
Tartini produced and published from time to 
time his now well-known solos, sonatas, trios, 
etc., the best of which is considered to be his 
“ J)evil’s Sonata,” so called from the incident 
connected with its composition. It appears 
from the account given by De Lalande, who had 
it from Tartini’s own mouth, that “he dreamed 
one night, in the year 1713, that he had made 
a compact with the devil, who promised to be 
at his service on all occasions ; and during this 
vision everything succeeded according to his 
mind; his wishes were anticipated, and his 
desires always surpassed by the assistance of 
his new servant. At length he imagined that 
he presented the Devil with his violin, in order 
to discover what kind of a musician he was, 
when, to his great astonishment, he heard him 
play a solo so singularly beautiful, and executed 
with such superior taste and precision, that it 
surpassed all the music he had ever heard 
or conceived in his life. So great was his 
surprise, and so exquisite his delight, upon 
this occasion, that it deprived him of the power 
of breathing. He awoke with the violence of 
his sensations, and instantly seized his instru- 
ment, in hopes of expressing what he had just 
heard ; but in vain. He, however, then com- 
posed a piece which is, perhaps, the best of all 
his works, and called it the ‘ Devil’s Sonata ;’ 
but it was so inferior to what his sleep had 
produced, that he declared he would have 
broken his instrument, and abandoned music 
for ever, if he could have subsisted by any 
other means.” ‘ 

Tartini died at Padua on the 26th February 


1770. 


RIM-VISAG’D Satan sat on fiddler’s 
bed, 








~ 





Marcn,: 1888. . 
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‘ 


And sounds mirific through the cham- 
ber spread. 
Wild flowed those notes, as from enchantment’s 
range, 
“Wild, sweet, but incommunicably strange!” | 
Soft Luna, curious, as her sex beseems, 
Shot through the casement her inquiring beams, 
Which, entering, paler grew, yet half illum’d 
The shade so deep, that round the Arch-One 
gloomed ; 
And listening night her pinions furled—for lo ! 
The Devil’s soul, O! breath’d beneath that |- 
bow! 
Tranquil as death, Tartini’s form reclin’d, 
And sealing sleep was strong his eyes to bind ; | 
But the wild music of the nether spheres 
Was in a key that did unlock his ears. 
Squat, like a toad or tailor, sat the Fiend, 
And forward to his task his body leaned. 
His griffin fingers, with their horny ends, 
Hammer the stops.; the bow submissive bends ; 
His lengthy chin, descending, forms a vice 
With his sharp collar-bone, contrariwise, 
To grasp the conscious instrument, held on 
With ’scapeless gripe ; and ever and anon, 
As flows the strain, now quaint, and now 
sublime, } 
He marks with beatings of his tail, the time. 
Snakes gird his head ; but, in that music’s bliss, 
Enchanted, lose the discord of their hiss, 
And twine in chords harmonic, though all mute, 
As if they owned the sway of Orpheus’ lute. 
Satan hath joy—for round his lips awhile 
Creeps a sharp-set, sulphuric acid smile ; 
And, at thé mystic notes, successive sped, 
Pleas’d, winketh he those eyes of flickering red, 
And shakes the grizzly horrors of that head !— 
List! what a change! soft wailings fill the air ; 
Plaintive and touching grows the. demon- 
player. 
Doth Satan mourn, with meltings all too late, 
The sin ahd sorrow of his own sad state ? 





Night flies—the dream is past—and, pale and 
wan, 
Starts from his spell-freed couch the anxious 


man. 





Is it a marvel greater than his might, 


Those winged sounds to summon back from 


flight ? 


To clutch them whole, in fain fond Hope 


inclined, 


For Memory, overburden’d, lagg’d behind. 
Partly the strain fell ‘neath Oblivion’s pall, 
Butit had partly “an wadying fall ;”- 
Yet.such the relic.proved, that, to. this day, 





Tartini’s tale hath made all fiddlers say, ¢ 
A hard Sonata is the Devil to play ! 3 
Accident ato. ¥ 
Bee, i 
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A LETTER FROM BALTIMORE, JANUARY I1I.— 
‘‘Dear W,,—Little Joe took ‘the, town by storm. 
The women are crazy—the musicians dumbfounded, 
the critics enthusiastic ;. those, who heard, tickled to 
death ; those who did not, mad enough to kick them- 
selves; the piano men, excepting S. and S., pale with 
envy ; and S. and S. have grown twelve inches since 
last night. The W. piano is on the top of the Wash- 
ington monument in plain sight of everybody. 

Hurrah !—Yours ecstatically, S. and S,” 

. We shall come to the end of language. by and by. 

It will be quite useless to talk. 


* * * 


It may interest some of our readers who love to 
pick up all details of notabilities, to hear that Rubin- 
stein is an enthusiastic yet an unfortunate player at 
whist. But what an honour to sacrifice a little loose 
cash with him! Especially if one’s complaisance is 
rewarded by dining with him, and hearing him play 
on the piano, At present he forms the centre of 
attraction at St. Petersburg. 


* * * 


ON the pianoforte at any rate he is not unsuccessful, 
but carries the St. Petersburgers by storm, by his 
playing, of his own compositions, Chopin, and Schu- 
mann. Weare told that Liszt’s earlier playing, when 
he dazzled the Parisian world by his genius and 
virtuosity, and the tremendous and almost exaggerated 
effects he produced, would strike us now as the 
height of classic purity, as sheer Arcadian simplicity, 
compared with the playing of Rubinstein. 


* * * 


How does the organist, far up amid the pipes of 
the great organ at St. Paul’s, know when the moment 
for commencement has arrived, and ‘‘ the wind on”? 
By an electric signal which has gone down into the 
engine-room in the crypt, and the huge bellows has 
telegraphed back, ‘wind on.” By electric aid also, 
the organist can communicate with his choir far below 
him ; and on special occasions, when an orchestra of 
fifty’ players and .a choir of over 300 require to be in 
touch with the organ, there is an electric communica: 
tion arranged between the left foot of the conductor 
and a time-beating arm close to the organist’s music- 


book. ; 
_ * & 


M. DE PACHMANN always performs, so advertise- 
ments inform us, on pianofortes from a certain noted 
firm—our readers can doubtless supply the name: it 
is safer to be vague, lest jealousies should be stirred, 
and vengeance descend upon our innocent heads. 


*“* # 


M. DE PACHMANN has an exuberant flow of spirits. 
He was lately at Exeter: on reaching the station, 
that special pianoforte was found to have been un- 
accountably delayed. Telegrams were despatched, 
but the instrament did not arrive in time. A local 
pianoforte warehouse provided a substitute, which 
was brought on the platform while the audience 
waited. The virtuoso appeared, ran his fingers over 
the keys, and, nodding his head blandly and com- 
placently at his auditors many times, he said, “ Very 
nice piano, very nice piano.” 
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TuosE who know. M. de Pachmann can understand | engaged as a mechanist to prepare the scene for a new 
his peculiar effects, which worked: upon the audience, | pantomime. To this application Garrick returned 
‘* He likes it!’ | the following answer: ‘I tell you what, Hopkins, 
“ He can speak English.” (Why not?) ‘ Hesays it’s | the man will never answer the purpose of the theatre. 
agood piano !” ete’ But they were promptly quelled | In the first place, he can’t make a moon; I would not 
into decorum by the upraised hands and eyebrows of | give 3d. for a dozen such moons as he showed me 
M. de Pachmann, while he gave vent to a portentous | to-day, and his suns are, if possible, worse; besides, 
And the programme began. 


so that they could not keep silent. 


“ Hu—s—s—sh !” 


In South Africa our countrymen are getting up 
concerts and growing -critical. 
the Jubilee Exhibition, they have dubbed Remenyi 
“the great Hungarian Stradivarius Tickler!” At 
Port Elizabeth, extraordinary successes are recorded 
of the Luscomhe Scarelle Opera Company. There is 
“a high-class tone” about the whole affair. 


In Grahamstown, at 


At Ceylon, however, they seem to be thankful for 


i hi : 
: th By or that Aen Saemnene of “The | AN influential and representative committee of 
Eden 0 re: fe ge A ave "lead a rather mono- | musicians throughout the kingdom has been formed in 
tonous social life, whic some variety entertainments order to found a scholarship at the Royal Academy 
Captain and. Mrs. Hayes have : 
varied talents,—the latter, a well-trained, pleasant | who was Principal of that Institution from 1875 until 


voice and attractive appearance; she sings very / his death. -Thie scheme is particularly appropriate in 
nicely, and recites with very correct expression, Plays 


the banjo, and is a talented amateur actress, 
last respect we are assured she shines with more than 
average brilliancy. When to all this is added a 
singularly good magic lantern, we feel that there is 
at least some fun in Colombo. 


In this 


WRITING of a provincial choir, the local reporter | should intimate at once their intention to sub- 


I gave him directions about the clouds, and he made 
such as were never seen since the Flood. "Desire the 
carpenter to knock the rainbow to pieces ; it’s exe- 
crable ; his stars are the only things tolerable. I 
have no doubt of his honesty, but till he can thake a 
good sun, moon, and rainbow, I must dispense with 
his services.’ 2 z : 

‘* Now, a' mere actor,” continued Mr. Lawson, ‘‘is 
only required to create character, but the unfortunates 
for whom I plead are dismissed because they cannot 


create the universe.” 
x * * 


of Music in memory of the late Sir G. A. Macfarren, 


view of the affectionate and solicitous interest which 
the deceased musician ever took in our oldest school 
of music; and we trust that a goodly sum of money 
may be forthcoming, so that something more may be 
provided than the: bare cost: of education.. To this 
end, all who desire to testify their regard for the 
memory of one who commanded universal esteem 





says: ‘‘ The choir is a large one, and in the city ¢hey | scribe. 
The Hon. Treasurer is Mr. Alfred H. Littleton, 
and the Hon. Secretaries are Mr. Chas. E. Stephens 
and Mr, J. Percy Baker. i 
Communications should be addressed to Mr. Baker, 
Willersley House, Wellington Road, Old Charlton. 


are recognised by the musical critics as a choir en- 
chanted with singing abilities.” Fancy a choir wth- 
out singing abilities ! 
* * * 
A LITTLE further on we read: ‘‘ The president 
briefly introduced the programme, and accorded the 
choir his hearty good wishes for sticcess they-had 


Rather superfluous wishing for that 
“already gained.” 


THEN we come to—“ Another old standard song of | has been a member of the governing body of that 
‘The Wolf,’ was x the care of Mr. ——, and although | town for a considerable number of years. The Town 
it is a difficult song to render, Mr. —— managed to 
‘pull through’ in a creditable manner, the chairman 
adding his expressions of approval also.” The report 
does not say what the chairman’s “expressions of! 4 coNncERT was given by the City School of. 
approval” were added to, and no doubt the ‘pull 
through ” was entertaining. } 


THE foregoing are all under a heading in large type 
—Grand Secular Concert. 


THE newly-elected Mayor of Chorley, Lancashire, 
is a member of the musical profession—Mr. A. G. 
Leigh, organist of St. George’s Church. Mr. Leigh 


Council paid him the unusual compliment of electing 
him both Alderman and Mayor on the same day. 
* * % 





| Music at the St. Alban’s Hall, Holborn, where a 
very large audience assembled, chiefly of the working- 
classes, for whom these concerts are specially in- 
tended. The principal work performed was Abt’s 
Cantata ‘*.A Silver Cloud.” 


* * * 

Next we find that “ The rendering of the ‘ Powder 
Monkey’ gained the smiles and applause of the 
audience,” and that a lady vocalist ‘‘ merited con- 
siderable applause, as she left the platform,” but it 
does not say whether she received it. Then, ‘‘ The 
song of the ‘Last Watch’ was placed to the lot of 
Mr. --—, who, with a determined effort, got through 
the difficult parts, and enjoyed the applaudits of those 
present.” It is quite a comfort to think that the 
“determined effort” still left the vocalist capable of 
enjoying “the applaudits,” and not too much ex- 
hausted by “getting through” the difficult parts. 


OTHER concerts have been given at the Royal 
Institute, Picadilly, and at the Paddington Baths 
Hall, where music by Weber, Lachner, Saint-Saéns, 
Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
and Mozart, was exceptionally well rendered. © 


WE are to lose Mr. and Mrs. Henschel for a time. 
They are to sing at Berlin, Konigsberg, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, etc., and return in April for the 
season. 


ACCORDING to the Daily Mews, we are this year to 


bce Ma hear ‘‘a prima donna, a baritone, and a tenor of the 
THE above are examples of rather more than the 
average amount of ignorance on the part of critics ; 
but what can be said of a report of a part-song 
entitled ‘Jack and Jill,” by the choir. 
popular nursery rhyme was rendered in a tumbled up 
and down style, much to the amusement of the 
audience, especially the juvenile fraternity.” 


THE most surprising part of all the matter is that 
these criticisms were in a paper published in a large 
‘own, and only about a year ago. 


IN pleading, at the dinner of the Dramatic and 
Musical Sick Fund, for the various underlings of the 
dramatic profession, Mr. H. W.~Lawson told the 
following story of Garrick :-— 

“Hopkins, the Drury Lane prompter, once recom- 
mended to Garrick a man whom he wished to be 


,| throng of incapable imitators ; or our girls will have 


first tank,” all discovered by Mr. Mapleson. 
*** 
Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN is recovering, as all 
appreciators of sterling musical talent will be rejoiced 


to hear. 
a ae 


THE competition for the Sainton Dolby Scholar- 
ship took, place at the Royal Academy. Amy 
Augarde was the successful candidate. 
* * * 

A ‘ SIFFLEUSE ” of rare ability will be in London 
society this season. Runs, trills, shakes, and mellow 
notes are matters of easy accomplishment to this 
young, beautiful, and high-born lady, and it is only to 
be hoped that she will not, like other geniuses, have a 


one more objectionable vanity in emulation of their 
masculine friends. 


Musieat Notes ane: 
~~ Needs. 
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ADAME SCHUMANN is, after all, to be 
expected. in England very shortly, She 
has been nursing her daughter, who had 
broken her arm. 

ee * 

At the Bach Choir Concert on March 1, © new 
lady violinist. is to play. . Her name is Soldat, and 
she is a pupil of Joachim’s. Great expectations are 
aroused by the impression already made at Leipzig 
by this young Austrian artist. 

* * * 

At Covent Garden, the following artistes ate 
already engaged by Mr. Augustus. Harris, for? his 
opera season there :—Mesdames Albani and Nordica, 
Madame Trebelli, -and Miss Louise Lablaches 
Messrs. Jean de Reske, De Reims, Ravelli, and 
Paroli; Messrs. Lassalle,: Del Puente, Paudolfini, 
and probably M, Cotogni; Messrs, E. de Reske, 
Novara, Miranda, Ciampi, and Navarrini. 

x e % 

NEGOTIATIONS are in progress with Miss Van 
Zandt, Miss Sigrid Arnoldson, Miss Ella Russell, and 
Madame Scalchi. 

It is to be hoped that. Verdi's ‘ Otello” will 
be given. 

* ok Ok 

At the Richter Concerts, the programmes will be 
of varied interest, drawn from the works of Bach, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Brahms, Haydn, Liszt, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Saint -Saéns, Schumann, Stanford, 
Weber, and Wagner. 

" ** # 


BEETHOVEN’s Symphony in B flat and Mendels- 
sohn’s Reformation Symphony were performed at 
the same concert, to a most enthusiastic audience. 


* * * 


Tue Stock Exchange Orchestral Society gave its 
second subscription concert of the fifth season at St. 
James’s Hall on February 16. The works performed 
were Haydn's Symphony in E flat, Sterttdale Bennett's 
Fantasie Overture ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri;” and 
Cherubini’s Overture, ‘‘ Les Abencerrages ;" Miss 
Esmée Woodford sang the Jewel song from “ Faust,” 
and an air by Cowen, ‘‘ Snowflakes.”’ ' The perform- 


ance as a whole was efficient. 
\ e 


* * * 


Miss EsTHER BARNETY gave a pianoforte. recital 
,at St. James’s Hall on February 8, when the music 
selected from Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Liszt, and Schumann, displayed to advantage her 
brilliant style and excellent technique. 


* * * 


THE arrangements for the year’s Musical Festivals 
are making good progress. At Chester will be 
performed Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” on 
Sunday, July 22, and the entire body of the nave of 
the cathedral will be specially reserved for the 
working classes. This is good. On Wednesday 
evening, 25th, the ‘‘ Elijah” will be given in the 
cathedral, and Sullivan’s ‘‘Golden Legend” in the 
Music Hall. This again is an excellent idea. On the 
Thursday morning Verdi’s Requiem and Beethoven's 
Symphony in C minor. In the afternoon two motets 
written expressly for this festival by Mr. Oliver 
King. On Thursday evening in the Music Hall a 
miscellaneous concert ; on Friday morning Beethoven’s 
oratorio ‘‘ Engedi” and Schubert’s Symphony: in B 
minor. On Friday afternoon, Mendelssohn's ‘* Hymn 
of Praise” again, and the festival will close with 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption.” .Madame Nordica and 
Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Santley, 
are engaged for the solo parts, and Mr. Hallé’s 
orchestra and chorus, with Chester singers. 
**e * 

MADAME. EssiporF has been winning. golden 
opinions in Paris by her wonderful execution on the 
pianoforte at M. Lamoureux s concert on Feb. 5th. 
If the warmth of her emotion were equal to the 








delicacy and skill of her playing, it would be perfect, 
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ORe Gloucester 
GatRedraf Organ. 


—_— 0 — 


HE Cathedral organ at Gloucester is about 

to be renovated by that skilled artist, Mr. 

Willis. The organ is more than 200 years 

old, and we append, as a literary curiosity, 

an agreement, in the possession of the present Dean 

and Chapter, between their predecessors of 1674 and 
the builders, Thomas & René Harris of London :— 

“* Articles of Agrement made the three and twentieth 
day of December 1674 Between the Dene & Chapter 
of Gloucr of the one part and Thomas Harris and 
René Harris his sonne both of the Citty of London 
organ makers of the other parte. 

** The said Thomas Harris & René Harris (for and in 
Consideracon of the yearely Rent and Covennts herein 
after menconed tu be paid and performed) Doe for 
themselves severally promise Covennt & agree to and 
with the said Deane & Chapter that they the sd 
Thomas Harris and René Harris or one of them shall 
and will from time to time (during the pleasure of the 
said Deane and Chapter) Well and sufficiently keepe 
the organ in as good repaire as now it is especially as 
to the musique part of it as alsoe to keepe it from 
Kunniges stickinges and Cipheringes or whatever else 
may happen to the prejudice of the said organ (all 
violent mocons or accidents by ropes and prejudice 
by Ratts or other like vermin excepted) And further 
that they the said Thomas Harris and René Harris 
or one of them shall once in halfe a yeare or oftner 
as occasion shall require give Notice to the said 
Deane & Chapter of theire certaine aboade that soe 
Notice may be given to them for the mendinge the 
said organ when there shall be occasion And the 
said Thomas Harris and René Harris or one of them 
to come once a yeare at the least or more as occasion 
shall require and having Notice soe to doe from the 
said Deane & Chapter for the better Tuninge and 
Keepinge the said organ in all needfull and necessary 
repaires-and amendments (The charge of all special] 


alteration of stopps or other extraordinary Addicons | 
to be from time to time paid & discharged by the | 
said Deane and Chapter as shall by them at any time | 


be thought fitt and convenient) 


“The said Deane & Chapter in Consideracon thereof | 
Doe covennt promise and agree to and with the sd | 
Deane and Chapter shall yearely and every yeare at | 
the fleast of the Nativity of our Lord God pay or | 


cause to be paid unto the said Thomas Harris 
and René Harris or one of them the yearely sume of 


five poundes And that they will from time to time | 
give notice to the sd Thomas Harris and René Harris | 
or one of them of the defects of the said organ that | 
soe they may have convenient time to provide them- | 


selves with materialls for the doinge thereof; And if 
it shall so happen that in a yeares time or more there 
shall not be any occasion to mend the said organ yet 
the said salary of five poundes to be paid constantly 
at the time aforesaid yet soe as the said Thomas 


Harris and René Harris or one of them shall not aile | 
upon notice given as aforesaid to come oftner when | 
occasion shall happen for the tuninge and mendinge | 


the said organ. In witness whereof the said pties 


first above named have to these presents sett their | 


hands the day and year first above written. Memo- 
randia, It is agreed and the true intent and meaning 
of all the said parties is that if the said Thomas 


Harris and René Harris or one of them shall refuse | 
or neglect to come to mend the said organ upon | 
Notice to be given as aforesaid that then and in such | 


case it shall and may be lawful to the said Deane and 


Chapter to deduct of the same yearely sume of ffive | 


pounds soe much as they shall be dampnified by such 


neglect or refusall or shall expend in and about the | 


mendinge and tuninge the said organ to any other | 
person whatsoever for the purpose aforesaid unlesse | 
the said Thomas Harris and René Harris or one of | 
them shall show good cause to the contrary that is | 


that they were hindred by sicknes or some other | 
| 


| 1674 
| ** Regeived twenty pounds the fifthe of January of 

Mr. Treas-Gregory for mending the organs and keep- 
| ing them in repaire untill Midsummer next. I say 
| received by me René Harris.” 

The instrument then consisted of great and choir 
organs, each from GG without sharp to D in alt. 
Alterations were made in the latter part of last 
century, and again by J. C. Bishop in 1830. In 
1847 it was rebuilt by Mr. Willis, who improved the 
swell, and increased the compass of the pedal pipes 
to twenty-nine notes, from CCC to E. The great 
organ was extended in compass down to CCC. Serious 
dilapidations were discovered even then, forty years 
ago, in the form of worm-eaten wood-work ; and 
now in the large metal pipes, and in both the fronts ; 
these latter are made of a poor mixture of lead and 
tin, and have to stand on wooden props to avoid 
settlement. 

The alterations made in 1887 sufficed while the 
organ was simply used for the choir services ; but 
it. has been found impracticable to accompany, from 
the existing key-board, any music going on in the 
nave; and when the meeting of the three choirs of 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester is held each 
third year in Gloucester Cathedral, a temporary 
organ has had to be built at a cost of between £60 and 
470. It is now desired that the great Gloucester 
organ should, like the Exeter and other organs, be 
utilized for large congregations, and for musical 
services, such as attract and interest thousands in our 
cathedral towns. 

For this purpose Mr. Willis proposes extensive 
alterations in the great organ, which are indeed tanta- 
mount to an entirely new one. 

The choir organ will be left as it is, being, as Mr. 
Willis says, ‘‘a beautiful feature in its present 
position.” 

We give the report in detail as likely to interest 
our numerous organist friends and readers :— 
| .‘*The instrument will consist of three manuals from 
| CC to A, 58 notes, pedals, radiating and concave, 

from CCC to F, 30 notes. The stops of the choir 
| organ to remain exactly as they are. Thestops of the 
great organ to be as follows :— 

1. Double diapason, two lower octaves zinc 

metal, 16 ft. 





| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


2. Open diapason ; : A i; 8,, 
3- Open diapason : ; ; a 8,, 
4. Claribel flute : " : wood, 8,, 
5. Principal : : d . metal, 4,, 
6. Flute-harmonique . : , * ne 
7. Twelfth . : i ‘ A js agar 
8. Fifteenth : = é ; me 2 sy 
9. Sesquialtera, 3 ranks. 
10. Trombone (prepared for only) zinc metal, 16 ,, 
“11. Trumpet ;‘ : ‘ j s. 8,, 
12. Clarionet : : : , a 455 


Swell organ to contain— 
wood and metal, 16 ft. 


1, Double diapason 
2. Open diapason . i ? . metal, 8,, 
3. Salcional . ; i ; ; 5g Oe 
4. Vox Angelica (lower octave from No.3) ,, 85, 
5. Lieblich Gedacht wood and metal, 8,, 
| 6. Gemshorn A ; ; é metal, 4,, 
7. Fifteenth . ; A ; 3 ms - 
8. Mixture, 3 ranks. 
*g. Contra Posanne (prepared for only) 
zinc metal, 16 ,, 
10. Cornopean , ’ : metal, 8 ,, 
11, Hautboy . ; - : } 9 8,, 


12. Clarion « . . ‘ . 
Pedals to consist of 4 stops, viz. :— 
1. Open diapason. ‘ ‘ é wood, 16 ft. 


2. Bourdon . . . : - »° 36,5, 
*3. Octave (prepared for only) ‘ Fa Pe 
*4. Ophicleide (prepared for only) zinc metal, 16 ,, 

The couplers to be— 


2. Choir to great. 
4. Great to pedals, 


I. Swell to great. 
3. Swell to pedals. 
5. Choir to pedals, 


two feeders and one handle. ‘Various insulating 
reservoirs to several parts of the organ, automatic in 
their action. Pneumatic lever to the great organ 
manuals of most approved form. .Compressed air 
movement to the pedal organ. The manuals, pedals, 
and draw-stop fittings to be new. The keys to be 
placed at the south side of the organ, all internal 
arrangements following them. Excepting that the 


separated, no alteration whatever will be made in 
the case, nor will any money be spent in its repair 
or renovation. The whole of the money to be pro- 
vided for this estimate. is to be devoted to the develop- 
ment of this new organ. - It is intended to utilize the 
old pipe-work as far as it can be done without danger 
to the success of the scheme for tine possession of a 
fine and impressive organ. Those stops marked by 
an asterisk are preparations for everything up to the 
sound-boards, rack-boards, stays, etc.; but not the 
pipes themselves ; the prices of these, however, are 
detailed for their insertion at any time within five 
years, the cost being £270. The entire cost of the 
work will be £1000 net cash upon completion,” 


Bill of the WifKenny 
OReatre-iovaf, 


MAY 14, 1793: 

20. 

HILE the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy is 

raging, the following curious bill of the 

play may furnish some amusement to the 

reader, who will doubtless be surprised to 

find that the tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet” had for author 
‘the celebrated Dan. Hayes, of Limerick :"”’— 

‘* By his Majesty’s Company of Comedians,” (The 
last night, because the company go to-morrow to 
Waterford.) 

On Saturday, May 14th, 1793, will be performed, 
by command of several respectable people in this 
learned and enlightened ‘‘ Matrapolish,” for the 
benefit of Mr. Kearns, 

THE TRAGEDY OF ‘‘ HAMLET.” 

Originally written and composed by the celebrated 
Dan. Hayes, of Limerick, and insarted in ‘‘Shak- 
speare’s Works.” . 

Hamlet, by Mr. Kearns (being his first appearance 
in that character), who, between the acts, will perform 
several solos on the patent bagpipes. 











favourite airs in character, particularly ‘‘The Lass 
of Richmond Hill” and ‘‘ We'll all be Unhappy 
Together,” from the reverend Mr. Dibdin’s Oddities. 

The parts of the King and Queen, by direction of 
the Rev. Father O’Callaghan, will be omitted, as 
too immoral for any stage. 

Polonius, the comical politician, by a young gentle- 
man, HIs first appearance on any stage. 

The Ghosts, the Gravedigger, and Laertes, by Mr. 
Sampson, the great London comedian. The charac: 
ters to be dressed in Roman shapes. 

To which will be added an Interlude, in which will 
be introduced several slight-of-hand tricks. 

The whole to conclude with a farce of ‘‘ Mahomet 
the Imposter.” Mahomet by Mr, Kearns. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. Kearns, at the sign of the 
Goats Beard, in Castle Street. 

*,* The value of the Tickets, as usual, will be taken 
(if required) in candles, bacon, soap, butter, cheese, 
etc., as Mr. Kearns wishes to accommodate the public 
in every particular. 

+4+ No person whosoever will be admitted into the 
Boxes without Shoes or Stockings. Persons in the 
Gallery are requested not to spit or throw dirt and 
orange peel into the pit. 





—From the Zra. 





THE music of the future is to have a journal of its 


fronts on the east and west sides will be slightly. 


Ophelia, by Mrs. Prior, who will introduce several. 


Four composition pedals to the great organ. | own very shortly. On the next anniversary 
Three ie swell organ. | Wagner's death will appear the first number of the 
One double-acting pedal for the great to pedal | A/cister, the organ of the Richard Wagner Society: 

coupler. | This date is also the hundredth anniversary of Schope® 
‘* The entire bellows arrangements to be new, and to | hauer’s birthday, a point of interest to dev: 


Extraordinary occasion which shall be satisfactory to | consist of one for light pressure with two handles and | Wagnerians, who say that it is impossible to think 


the said Deane and Chapter, 


| four feeders ; the other for the heavier pressure, with | Wagner without thinking of Schopenhauer. 
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DRonographiic Sof-fa. 
—o: 
A SYSTEM OF MUSICAL SHORTHAND. 


EING a phonographer, the idea of taking 
down music by shorthand has often oc- 
curred to me. I was very pleased to find 
about ten months ago an article on Musical 

Shorthand in the Phonetic Journal, written by Mr. 
Jobn Maewaters, of Newcastle, in which he sets out 
his method of musical shorthand, which I have 
adopted, and which I will now explain. IT should 
add, the examples which I shall give are written in 
Pitman’s shorthand, but any other system could with 
advantage be substituted. 

The system I have adopted entirely depends upon 
the phonographer being a sol-faist. An ear with a 
very moderate amount of culture can discriminate and 
reduce any melody to the primary notes of which it is 
composed. Sol-faists in particular know that ear 
tests form part of their elementary training. They 
can detect the relationship between one note and 
another. They can tell its value by the number of 
beats in its duration. Their trained ear can judge, 
with a marvellous nicety, the sharps and flats, as well 
as the most difficult intervals. They merely require 
signs by which to register the notes as quickly as they 
are rendered. I claim for phonographic sol-fa that it 
meets this requirement. A sol-faist who is ignorant 
of phonography need only learn the seven signs which 
represent the notes on his modulator, which he can 





“ Marsellaise Hymn.’" (2.) 














I take: this opportunity of thanking my numerous 
correspondents } for their inquiries on the subject, 
and I much regret I have been unable to answer all 





easily do in half an hour to three-quarters of an hour. 
The notes are represented by their shorthand letters— 


pit oa 


| — 
Me Fah Soh Lah Te Doh 


Dok Ray 






IR yp. 
NS Do ae 
m:—flf:—.s|s:— |m: s 








. 


\ 


Sharps or half-notes are denoted by, Aalf-letters, so 
that the mind naturally sharpens those notes which 
are shortened, thus :— : 


eee Cc 
fe Se te 
Flats can be dispensed with, as, for all ‘practical 


purposes, the sharp of one note serves for the fat of 
the note above it, so that the chromatic scale will 


read thus :— 


ee ay) ee 




















the letters received ; but as the editor of this valuable 
Magazine has very courteously offered me space in 
his next issue to express the system adopted by me, 








Notes which rise above or fall below the octave 
are written above and delow the line respectively. 

The following simple expedient will give the ésme 
of atune. The lines on which it is to be written 
are spaced off in bars or measures thus :— 


- A blank space in the course of a tune shows that 
the note before it is held on through that bar. A 


.| dash through a space or part of a space denotes a 


rest according to its length. The value of a bar is 
signified by a figure representing the number of beags 
to each, placed above the tune after the ear has 
caught the time. Slurred notes may be joined 
together where practicable, and the circle S for soh 
would be useful in slurs thus :— 





_ Wok sok me,” R Ray soh fak, 6 “Sok lah soh, etc. 


ts . x 
| The same rule is applicable to the initial hook for 
Ray and Lah, and final hook for Fak. The phono- 
| graphic student would find these and. similar con- 
, tractions of the greatest benefit. 

T append a specimen tune :— 


> 8 )d 3: dir i rijs:—.m md: f/f: rt)ds — fms drim: mim:f{m/m: r |—inm|fi—; 
ii, )}) j- , Ye KK AAI a ~f- Hl le 
—. mfs|mi—|— : sjs: — |—s,mdis: —|/—: sj) r: ri) fi: rt}d :—ile: —{h: did :tdir:— 
“|e 2|7 ~~ |" aon | AL A} | eo ee pee 48 
—: eis ao wea : 3: rld:—didre raja: tj}: 3 sje t— s.: mdi) ri —|: : si|si—: 
eats ase A EG —: rijm:— |—: m|f:—js : Ljr:—j]—: 1 [se t-—|—.mfrid:—s|- . 

















I have gladly availed myself of it. 
Ricup. H. PEARCE, 


BRUTON, SOMERSET, Member Phonetic Society. 
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ONSIDERING that to-day the foremost 

name in the musical art world is that of 

Anton Rubinstein, it’ is scarcely to be 

wondered at that in the city where he 

resides, and is head and chief in all musical affairs, 

music should not only be highly flourishing, but also 
promising much for the future. 

There is a Russian National Opera well patronized 
and supported, an Italian Opera, and also at certain 
periods a German Opera as well. The Russian 
Musical Society, under Imperial patronage, and having 
Imperial pecuniary support, give alternately each 
week Symphony and Quartett Concerts on the largest 
and most artistic scale possible. In the conserva- 
tortum, of which Rubinstein is director, and where he 
spends eight hours each day in the week arranging 
and controlling the affairs, from six to eight hundred 
students are pursuing their musical studies, whilst 





some half-dozen minor societies are doing good and 
artistic work in the several branches of the art. 

All this shows us there is certainly no chance for | 
any musical stagnation in Petersburg, but that instead | 
there are signs of activity and life, an- activity and | 
life Positively startling if one considers what Russia | 
and Russian music were fifty years ago, particularly | 
in the capital, j 


This season the Imperial Russian Musical Society 
/ 


gave their sixth Symphony Concert early in January, 
the first item on the programme being Rubinstein’s 
Symphony in F major, Op. 40, composed in 1852, 
when the composer was exactly twenty-two years old. 

The orchestra was, as usual, under the direction of 
the eminent Hungarian violinist, Herr Auer, well 
known to London audiences as one of our first and 
most charming virtuosi, and is a splendid body of 
musicians, the only flaw in the whole noticeable being 
a rather weak selection of flautists. 

On the occasion of the sixth concert the orchestra 
gave the Rubinstein Symphony with magnificent 
energy, precision, and all due consideration of light 
and shade, and at the finish enthusiastic cries for the | 
composer resounded on all sides; Rubinstein, most 
reluctantly, being forced several times to come on to 
the platform from his seat amongst the audience, and 
bow his acknowledgments. The next item was | 
also one’ of Rubinstein’s compositions, an aria | 
from his great opera ‘‘ Nero,” sung by Gospodin | 
Figner, who is at present the Mario of the Petersburg | 
public and the bright particular star of the Italian 
Opera. If possible, this item was even more enthusias- 
tically received, the composer having again many 
times to come forward, and of course the singer with 
him, the audience continuing the applause till the 


| **encore” they demanded was given. 


Later Mr. Figner contributed some songs, the 
orchestra gave a very fine performance of Beethoven’s 
‘¢ Leonora” overture No. 3 in C major, and a Polish 
‘cellist of great talent played in a remarkably charming, 
accurate, and artistic manner the ‘‘ Fantasie carac- 
teristique” of Servais, with orchestral accompani- 
ments. The-hall in which these truly magnificent 
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concerts are given is a beautiful one, and quite 
Russian in the richness of its decorations, The pre- 
vailing colours are white and red, the gallery which 
surrounds the building being supported by massive 
columns of pure white marble, whilst to the right 
of the orchestra a special /oge, fitted up in crimson and 
gold, and with large mirrors and couches, etc., is 
reserved for the Imperial family ; the entire building 
being lighted by some thirty massive chandeliers of 
brilliant crystal. 

At the seventh concert Mr. Bernard Stavenhagen 





' appeared, playing the Liszt ‘*E flat Concerto,” and 


‘* Rhapsodie No. 12,” also Schumann’s' “ Papillions.” 
This young artist has been playing lately with great 
success in England, where he returns shortly to give 
some recitals, and here created a most favourable 
impression, his beautiful technique and clear, brilliant 
execution being much admired. 

At this concert Brahms’ Symphony in D, Op. 73, was 
given, but although the orchestra under Herr Auer’s 
masterly direction gave an excellent reading, particu- 
larly of the third movement, the Allegretto grasioso, 
| yet the public received it coldly. Not so, however, a 

symphony of Haydn’s, his charming one in D major 
| No. 4, which had a most enthusiastic reception ; Herr 
| Auer being recalled and most warmly applanded. 
| At the Quartett Concert on the 28th of January, 
| Napravrick’s quartett for strings in E major, Op. 16, 
| was given, along with the pianoforte quartett of 
| Schumann in E flat, Op. 47, and Schubert's ever 
| charming quartett for strings in C major, Op. 163. 

In this society. Herr Auer is first violin, and therefore 
| it is needless to add the work done by it is of the 
| highest artistic worth, a fact well understood by the 
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audience, which, although a select and musical one, 
is yet large. 

No better performance of the quartett at this 
concert couid possibly be given, Herr Auer’s magni- 
ficent playing rousing not only his audience, but his 
colleagues to positive enthusiasm, The two quartetts 
were also well played, those of Schumann and Nap- 
ravrick, but the latter is a composition of compara- 
tively trifling value, and as an item on the programme 
was more to be commended for patriotism than for 
worth, 

A fortnight later the same society gave their 
seventh concert, at which, according to custom, a 
Russian composition had the first place on the pro- 
gramme. This time it was a quartett of A. Borodino 
in D major. Of course it was perfectly given, but 


The notes marked * require a more or less slight touch, accord- 
ing to their value and position in the bar; nothing would be 
more unartistic and vulgar, not to say unmusical, than to mark 
all notes alike full! 

To leave no stone uniurned in order to check such unfortunate 
habits in players, I will be as explicit as possible, and view the 
matter from all possible points of view, so as to arrest the 
attention to this failing in some way or other. I therefore 
mention here — 

c. Secondary notes ; for instance, the second note of a group 
of two (Ex. 1) Such notes require a proportionately softer 
touch. This rule includes even the second of two /omg notes, 
as minims (2); likewise the second and third of a group of 
theee, and the second, third, and fourth of a group of four 
notes, especially quavers, semiquavers, and so on. 

I name here two exceptions — 

({t.) When the second note is a #éed note (Ex. 5). 

(2.) When, the second note is a higher (Ex, 5) and there- 


, fore musically more interesting note, than the first, according to 


considering the richness of the art world in quartett 


music of the greatest masters, one could wonder it 


should be written. There was much that was 


melodious and clever in it, but on the whole it was 
neither striking nor great. Schubert’s trio in B flat, 


_ Op. 99, was the second item, the pianoforte part being 


very charmingly played by a Russian lady pianiste, 
Madame Bemya, although it might have been much 


finer and decidedly more correct had the artiste | 
| (Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 2¢)- 


infused more fire and energy into the performance, 
afl cared less for effects a /a Pachmann, which are 
altogethér out of place in a Schubert trio, although 
so beautiful in themselves. 

The concert concluded with Beethoven’s quartett 
for strings, Op. 59, in FE. minor, the players giving it 
with a precision and artisticness eminently satis- 
factory. ALEX. MSARTHUR, 


Rew Mudieaf 
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Sorr Tovcn (Continued). 
O N going into defaf/, the first question is, Which notes 





may be considered soft, or ought, as a general rule, to 
be played with a soft touch ? 

It seems strange and contradictory (but such is music, nor is 
it less charming and fascinating on that account), that we find 
not only in slow movements, but perhaps even more so in 
spirited, quick pieces of music, plenty of single notes, even 
long groups of notes, or long passages of several bars, which 
imperativély demand a soft or slight touch for their proper 
execution, 

Such are again (as we have seen before)}— 

t. Notes of short duration and slight value, single, isolated, 
abbreviated notes, which, in order to be really short, require 
also a slight, soft touch 

(Short oud notes certainly occur, but they are rather the 
exception, and as notes become longer, when forcibly struck, 
they are only nominally, or, theoretically speaking, short 
notes; in reality, they may be safely called prolonged short 
notes.) 

A very gentle, superficial, and slight touch is required for all 
those which follow 

a. After prolonged notes— 





e - - 


A gentle treatment is hkewise required by 
4, All those either preceding or succeeding any long or 
marked wote—a note of distinction in fact—marked |, Y, <, 


S, th. 


Such notes are notes of note. They must be set off by soft 
notes, that is, by a humble and low touch of the preceding and 
succeeding notes, This is a simple necessity in music. For 
without such natural and wise precaution and abstinence in 
touch, the note of distinction would simply cease to be a dis- 
tinguished note, and be lost among its inferior neighbours. 

Unfortunately, it is necessary to mention this, as, from mis- 
taken goodwill and exuberance of feeling, both young and old 
players continually commit the horrible crime of marking the 
two “other notes” as well 

It is like beheading a person of distinction, and giving his 
place to a couple of puny children. 
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the natural_rule that higher is better than lower. 





d. Notes accompanying and harmnionizing a melody. 
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For the sake of clearness, the accompaniments are printed 
small, The notes requiring a “low” touch are marked with 
an asterisk, Who has not heard the accompanying E flat in 


the first bar played loud ? : 
fz 
281s won rramwes 
Sera Sramemane 
i i: at id 


| have heard it thousands of times; hardly a week or a day 
passes, but what a teacher is called upon to correct such wrong 
touch, even with musical people! It sounds scarcely credible ! 
And yet it is continually done in all good faith, and without 
any ill-will, merely from want of knowing the necessities. of 
pianoforte playing, the inexorable want of touch,t from want of 
thought, of common sense, and in spite of musical feeling, 


| ability, and enthusiasm, 


The practical solution of the difficulty solely les in the froper 
mode of lifting the fingers before striking. 

Those fingers which play the accompanying harmonies (in 
Ex. 1 and 2) must hardly be raised at all, but kept as low down 
on the keys as possible, while the finger which plays the first 
upper treble note of each bar ought to be lifted before striking, 
and as high as practicable. 

In the third example, however, it is the fourth finger which 
must be raised before pressing out the c natural marked sf. 

Note this: Raising a finger before striking a note enables 


| you to produce a _/u/é note. 


Striking a note full, and sustaining it by pressure of the 


| finger, is an effectual mode of making the other fingers play 


softly! 
A so‘t touch is furthermore required for— 
j ¢. The notes of a turn, 
unless they are’printed in large type, and marked “ expressive,” 
or perhaps cresc. and decresc. <= ==>, or ritardando, ritenuto, 
parlando, etc. The touch, as a rule, ought, however, to be 


| light, airy, and quick, yet crisp, distinct, and equal. To attain 


the latter qualities and be sure of producing crisp, clear notes, 
I recommend to curve and stiffen (for the time only) the fingers 
before and during the execution of a turn. 

Equality of position on the part of the fingers produces an 
equal, distinct, and crisp touch, and cr'sp, clear notes. Un- 


| equal rendesing is prevented by the check on the fingers, pro- 


duced by this method. It is like the drawing in of the reins 
with ponies. 

N.B.—The last note of the turn, that is, the note on which 
the turn finishes, is the subsequent big note, not the apparently 
last note. 

This sounds, theoretically, like a paradox, and nevertheless 
it is, practically speaking, a simple truth and fact. For there 
must be no stopping short of this big note (a general failing) ; 
the seeming last note of the turn is too weak to stand on its 
own foot, and must cling for support to the next larger one. 
Most people leave it in despair, cruelly suspended in mid air. 





* The slighter their value, the slighter the touch ought 
to be, 
+ As inexorable as the law of gravity. 











Correct Execution. 


Wrong Execution, as it ‘s 
generally d 


Practical Advice. 

1. Lift the finger Jefore the note preceding the turn (6), and 
press it out. 

2. Quickly curve and stiffen fingers r, 2, 3. This will prevent 
them from playing the turn unequally or too full, but will make 
the four notes come soft, clear, and crisp. 

3. Lift the fourth finger quickly before the note succeeding 
the furn (e), and play it full. 

Practice will make you perfect in those three different 
actions. 

A soft touch is of course required for 

J; the /ast notes of a descending run, which, as a rule (unless 
otherwise marked), are played decrescendo; (but you must 
commence the run m/, or /, that is full ) 

For decrescendo means— Begin full ! 

Likewise for the #vs¢ notes of an ascending run. 

Here also the apparently /as# note is not really and practically 
the last note of the run, but the following /onger note, on which 
the run must /and.* An ascending run is usually played 
crescendo, Crescendo means— Begin f, that is, very softly, 
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Execution. ecution. 


Beethoven often demands a. contrary execution with regard to 
expression, as in the wonderful, characteristic, and brilliant pas- 
sage concluding the slow introduction of the Sonata pathétique, 
The passage descends, yet is marked crescendo, must therefore 
be commenced 7% and finished / especially as towards the end 
it rises again for a moment. 

But how often is this magnificent effect spoiled by naturalists, 
i.e. those who know nothing of art, and prefer their own, not 
unnatural, yet unartistic ways ! 

Necessarily soft are of course the notes of /assages and 
cadences printed in small type; with the exception, however, 
of certain outstanding notes, viz, the higher or highest notes, 
which ought to be distinguished above the rest by some ever so 
slight pressure, so as to throw light upon the passage, and 
giving the whole life and character. 


A 
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It-is also meet to play with soft touch, 

ag. The last note of a bar. This note, on account of its 
inferior position, is, as a rule, the weakest and least important 
of the bar, unless it be a omg note (Ex. 1) or a high note ‘2), 
or tied to the first note of the next bar. Such notes would, of 
course, at once assume some importance, and ought to be 
marked. 








Exceptions, ‘ 
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* Should the slur, from carelessness of the printer, stop short 
of such a final note, it must nevertheless be included in the 


run. Yr 
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AmsiTion.—Your wishes will be fulfilled during the year. 
Are you doing anythirg to help forward the circulation of the 
Magazine? 

R. GraHam.—M. de Saint Saens’ autograph is, we confess, 
somewhat illegible, but it is appended to his portrait in our 
November issue. 

“Tue Prize Wattz.”—A correspondent informs us that 
the “Blodwen Waltz,” which was mentioned in our January 
issue, was composed by Mr. Tom Bedford Richards, U.C.W. 

L. Witson.—The best advice we can give you is to send for 
Mr. Edwin Ashdown’s Lists, 18 Hanover Square, W., where, at 
the end of each list, are a great variety of duets for pianoforte, 
the scale of difficulty being classed from A. Difficult, to D. 
Very easy. It is almost impossible to select one without 
knowledge of the players and their répertoire. 

Owi1nG to pressure on our space several answers are unr 
avoidably left over to next month. 


Trade orders for the “Magazine of Music” to be sent to 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and 
advertisements to the Business Manager, ‘Magazine of 
Music,” St. Martin's House, 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

All Editorial communications to be addressed to the Editor, 
Arran, 4 Herbert Road, Stockwell, 8. 
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STRATHALLANS LAMENT. 


Words by 
ROBERT BURNS. 


Allegro feroce. 


~ HAMISH Mac CUNN. 
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RUMMENS” 
ORGAN PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR PIANOFORTES, 


FOR THE HOME PRACTICE OF ORGAN MUSIC, 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY PIANO, PIANETTE, ETC. 
Always ready for use. Price, complete, £8, 8s. 


PAPAL 





HESE PEDALS have beet before the musical public for some years, and 

are always recommended by the entire musical profession as a perfect 
substitute for the. O for practice. With Pedal Frame and Seat French 
lished to match Piano, they are a positive ornament to any room. Best 
London make. 





Extracts from a few Testimonials. 


DR. STAINER :—“ For those who wish to study Organ Music in their own homes I know 
of nothing | mare valuable than this Pedal Attachment.” 
DR, GE :—“* A successful invention, and one which will give satisfaction to those who 


OL TURPIN, Esq.:-—‘‘ In short, I can strongly recommend Mr. Rummens’ pedal action 
and its application to the pianoforte.” 





Address—HENRY J. RUMMENS, 


47 CHURCH ROAD, BRIXTON, LONDON, 8.W.: 





INDEX. 


AN EXAMPLE, . 

STACCATO, . . 

MUSICAL LIFE IN LonDoN, § 

DEATH OF CIRO PINSUTI, 

MUSICAL. LIFE, IN DRESDEN, . 

PRACTICAL HINTS TO AMATEUR ‘Cenuists, 

NIKITA IN. LONDON, ‘ 

MADAME SCHUMANN, 

THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND—NO. W. ROCHESTER, 
BREITKOPF AND HARTEL'S BEETHOVEN SUPPLEMENT, 
STANZAS FOR Mustc—‘‘ LOVE-IN-A-MIST," . 

A MUSICAL ROMANCE. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ & Fuurrened Do" 
BEETHOVEN'S PIANOFORTE SONATAS, . 

REALISM ON. THE STAGE, 

TOLD BY THE ORCHESTRA, 

VIGIL, 

MENDELSSOHN’ 's LETTERS, 3 ‘ 

ITINERANT MUSICIANS IN PARIS, . 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS, . 

CORRESPONDENCE, . 

THE CLAVI-HARP, . 

ACCIDENTALS, . . 

A WorD TO PARENTS, s 

A MEMoRY OF EMSs, 

LITERATURE OF MUSIC, 

FOREIGN NOTES, . , 
NEw MUSICAL StuptEs, ON Toucn, ’ By Beenitanb ALTH AUS, . 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, ‘ ‘ e . 


V vEcor,” . 





CHAMPAGNES. 


LAHERTE FRERES, 


EPERNAY. 





a, 





86 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
80 CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





Samples, Show Cards, and Quotations on: Application. 





BUYERS’ OWN LABELS AND CORK BRANDS IF DESIRED. 





One trial will convince the veriest sceptic that MOSLEY’S TONIC TOILET CREAM is an 


invaluable adjunct to the Toilet Table. 
Prevents Freckles, Wrinkles, and Roughness, and can be applied to any part of the body. 


DERMA KALLISTON 


THE SKIN BEAUTIFIER. 


HIS invaluable toilet article, in addition to its emollient effect upon the outer or scarfskin, acts upon the smallest blood-vessels of the 
deeper or true skin, restoring their elasticity, and thus preventing that congestion which is the cause of redness in the skin. 
a few applications the hard skin becomes soft, the red and swollen hands white and firm, while chaps and excoriations readily heal. 





PRICE 


AND 3S. 6D. 
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West End Agents—PICCIRILLO'S, 95 & 97 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


Is.: 2 D. 
To be had of all Chemists or Post Free from the Proprietors— 


Toulc TOILET GH CREAM MOSLEY & CO., 3038 High Holborn, London, W. C. 
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TELEPHONE No. 25684, 


THE GREAT BRITAIN AND 
COLONIAL EXCHANGE, 


65 & 66 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


“THIS Exchange has been opened in one of the busiest parts of 
the Metropolis, and within easy access by ’bus or rail of all 
the leading thoroughfares of London, and the Manager begs to call 
the attention of the Public (more particularly to all Colonials who 
are either visiting this country on business, or for pleasure) to the 
following which are amongst the objects of the Exchange :-— 
1, Exchange of Moneys, Approved Bills discounted, Letters of Credit obtained, 
and all other Banking Business arranged. 
2. Shipping Intelligence supplied, and Passages booked. 
3. Registers of Hotels and Boarding Houses, Apartments, Flats, Furnished 
and Unfurnished Houses, etc., kept. 
4. Scholastic and Employment Registers. 
5. Sales by Auction of Properties, Household Furniture, and other Effects, 
6. Advances arranged on the shortest notice upon Reversions, Life Policies, 
and Furniture, etc. 
7. Large Sums ready for Investment upon Freehold and Long Leasehold 
Securities at 4 per cent. and § per cent, per annum, 
8. Advertisements inserted in all the Leading Foreign and Colonial and 
* English Dailies, and Monthly Periodicals, etc. 
9. ‘Transfers of Businesses effected and Partnerships negotiated. 
10. Formation of Companies undertaken on most advantageous terms, 
11. Facilities afforded Clients for the Purchase of Office or Household Furni- 





ture on the Hire System, 

12. The-Collection of Rents and the Recovery of Debts. 

13. Clients entitled to Funds in Chancery, etc., can be informed of every point, 
and have same recovered through this Exchange. 

14. Fire, Life, and Accident, and all Finds of Insurances Effected. 

15. Clients wishing to Dispose of Pictures, Jewellery, Articles of Vertu, etc., 
can do so through the Exchange, where the Articles can be left on sale or 
return for the purpose of being viewed by intending Purchasers. 

16. Clients can have their letters addressed c/o the Exchange, and meet friends 
in the Waiting Room. The Exchange have special facilities for dealing 
upon the London Stock Exchange in Stocks and Shares, and are in 
Telephonic Communication with Respectable ‘Brokers in the City. 

17. The Removal of Goods by road or rail, and Estimates given Free of Charge. 

18. Plans of all the Places of Amusement kept at the Exchange, and Seats 
Booked for Theatres, Concerts, etc. 

19. Special facilities for Registering Patents, etc. 

20, All kinds of Business undertaken on Commission. 
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NEW SONG for Mezzo Soprano. . Compass C to G 


Sung with ereat success at several of the leading Concerts. 


LIFE AND LOVE. 


WORDS by ALSAGER Hay Hitt. MUSIC by HAROLD Oak ey. 
Price 2s. net. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 24 BERNERS STREET, W. And all Music Sellers, 


JAMES MIDDLEMASS & CO, 


PULPIT ROBE MAKERS 


FOR SCOTLAND, 


18 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 





AWARDED PRICES 
THE ONLY range from 
GOLD MEDAL £3; 35. to £8, 85, 

FOR ROBES, —_— 
International Exhibition, Extra Rich 
Evinburgh, 1886. Qualities, 
al 49 95. to £16, 16s, 
ee aaen Cassocks, jrom 
ee Ll, 15. to £5, 55. 
Silber Medal, Precentors’ Gowns, 





Paris, 1878. = ES 41, 155. to £3, 10s. 


SENT ON SIGHT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY ON APPROBATION, 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


Illustrated Catalogues of Styles sent Postage Paid to any part of the World 
PLEASE NOTE OUR ONLY ADDRESS— 
JAMES MIDDLEMASS & CO. 
(Late J. & A. MIDDLEMASS), 

18 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 








MUSIC! 


MUSIC! 





J. B. CRAMER & CO, 


26 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
SUPPLY ALL MUSIC AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES, POST FREE :— 


ALL Songs, Piano Pieces, and Dances, marked 4s. (or 2s. net) sent post free for 
ALL Songs, Piano Pieces, and Dances, marked 3s. (or 1s. 6d. net) sent post free for 





ls. 8d. (any 3 for 4s. 9d.) 


ALL 1s. Books of Songs, Pieces, and Dances, such as the Cavendish Books, Boosey’s Cabinet, 
Chappell’s Magazine, and all the Christmas Nos. of Dance Music, etc., sent post free for . ; i 10d. (any 4 for 3s.) 


B. CRAMER & CO., LivERPOOL, having the most comprehensive Stock of Music, and 
"being the largest Publishers, no delay whatever is experienced by their Customers, as 


all Orders are despatched the same day as received. 


ORDER ALL YOUR MUSIC DIRECT FROM— 


J. B. CRAMER & CO, - 


The Great Pianoforte and Music Warebouse, and Music Publishers, 


26 CHURCH 


STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 





é‘ flax Complete Catalogue post free on application. 
RaX” SCHOOLS and CoNvENTS supplied on the most liberal terms in any part of the Kingdom. 


Is. 3d. (any 3 for 3s. 64d.) 





